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The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XXVI.—MAJOR JOHN DENIS EDWARDS 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


IT is easy to win races with good horses. If a trainer has several 
which are among the best of their year they require little placing, 
but it is a peculiarity of Major Edwards’s career as a trainer that he 
has won so often with inferior animals, or at any rate with those 
who have been picked up cheaply or are the produce of “ unfashion- 
able”’ sires and dams. A few expensive ones have of course found 
their way to his stable. A considerable portion of his winners, 
however, have cost absurdly small sums and have turned out in a way 
which has done infinite credit to his exceptional judgment and 
skill in utilising material to the best advantage. 

He is a fortunate man who adopts a profession which affords 
him facilities for taking part in the sport to which he is devoted, 
and of which he is able to prove himself a master. John Edwards, 
son of a Government official who had an appointment in the North 
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of England, early developed a strong taste for country life. Asa lad 
he had the luck to find constant opportunities of hunting with the 
Brocklesby and neighbouring packs, and his fondness for the horse 
presently induced him to enter the Royal Veterinary College. 
Having distinguished himself here, he joined the Horse Artillery in 
1877, and went to India with his regiment, where he lost no time in 
entering into the sport which had so great a fascination for him. 
Before he had been in the country two months he bought a horse 
for something under £4, exchanged it for one which struck him as 
full of possibilities, and on this latter, Flight by name, immediately 
proceeded to win the Hog-Hunters’ Cup, four miles over a stiff and 
awkward country, from a field which numbered just over a score. 
There was much grief during the race, no fewer than four of the 
riders having to be carried away on stretchers; but in the end— 
Rupert Leigh, on an Arab who threatened danger till close home, 
having fallen at the last fence—Flight won from The Doctor, ridden 
by the then Captain Gough of the 9th. This was at Meerut, and 
the Afghan War breaking out at this time, he marched to that 
country and served in the two campaigns. 

During these expeditions Major Edwards rode a charger which 
he had bought for the not extravagant sum of one rupee. That coin 
was more valuable at the time than it is at present, and represented 
about the equivalent of 1s. 73d., which is not extravagant for a 
thoroughly sound and exceptionally good-looking animal. The 
horse, however, had been cast for incurable vice. He absolutely 
declined to be ridden, and had so many ingenious ways of getting rid 
of those who attempted the perilous enterprise of mounting him 
that he had been given up as hopeless. His owner proceeded to 
make acquaintance with him by taking a chair and sitting in his 
box. For the first week the horse would not come near him, but by 
degrees grew somewhat more amiable, and in time became friendly 
and consented to do his duty. After the second Afghan Campaign Major 
Edwards rode him as first whip, and afterwards as Master, of the 
Peshawur Hounds, and for five years the rupee horse proved about 
the most serviceable animal in his stable. One day, returning from 
pig-sticking, news came of a big boar in the neighbourhood. Re- 
mounting, John Edwards and a couple of friends set off, found the 
pig, and were galloping hard after him when they came suddenly 
upon a gaping and altogether impracticable nullah. The speed at 
which they were going rendered it impossible to stop, flying through 
space the rupee horse broke his neck against the other side of the 
cavity, and so ended the career of a very remarkable animal. 

It would be impossible in the space at command to go into 
details of the various sports in which Major Edwards made his mark. 
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He played cricket, it took a good man to beat him with the gloves, he 
was a shot above the average; but the horse appealed to him most 
of all. Two ponies which he bought off the ship as soon as they 
were landed, Bob and Nellie by name, soon became known through- 
out India as among the smartest of their class, and in the end 
passed into the possession of that fine judge and enthusiastic sports- 
man the late Lord William Beresford, who always knew what he 
was buying. John Edwards’s weight often prevented him from riding, 
and having got his horses fit he had reluctantly. to hand them over 
to friends who could go to scale; thus, though he owned and trained 
The Beau and The Belle, who won respectively the Ballygunge Cup 
and the Grand Military Steeplechase of India, it was impossible for 
him to steer them himself. 

After ten years’ service in the Empire, Major Edwards returned 
to England, and having snatched a season’s hunting, was gazetted to 
the roth Hussars, joining the regiment at Hounslow just before it 
marched to York. It is rather curious that elsewhere in the present 
number, in Major Arthur Hughes-Onslow’s article on Hunters, 
reference is made to a sporting ’chase which took place near York 
for a Cup given by His Majesty, who was Colonel of the regiment. 
Practically all the officers started for this trophy, the possession of 
which was, of course, eagerly coveted, and Major Edwards, who at 
the time walked 14st. 7lb., got down to 12st. 51b. in order to 
throw away nochance. The course does not seem to have been 
judiciously chosen, the first fence having been an enormous bullfinch 
which, excepting one spot where it was somewhat thinned, was 
simply not “negotiable.” Two or three of the officers protested 
against it, but their objection was overruled, and the field duly 
started. Getting away was, if not half the battle, something not 
far from it. Major Edwards—and certainly he is a judge—describes 
Major Arthur Hughes-Onslow as “the best point-to-point man in 
England.” His quickness of perception and readiness of resource 
have long been beyond question ; here he contrived to slip away in 
front, to lead over this fence, and thus gain so good a start that, 
seeing he was on an exceptional animal, the chances of his followers 
became remote, notwithstanding that there were good men on good 
horses behind him; Lords Southampton, Shaftesbury, William 
Bentinck ; Captain (now Colonel) ‘‘ Bobby” Fisher, Mr. (also 
Colonel) E. W. Baird, amongst others, were all experts and parti- 
cularly well mounted, as was the late Prince ‘‘ Eddy,” then an 
officer of the regiment. Itwasa great race, and the probability is 
that the best man won, though this was by no means the opinion of 
all who took part in it, and on their return to barracks most of the 
competitors had reasons, which seemed to them excellent, to advance 
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for their defeat. ‘If it hadn’t been for——” that was the begin- 
ning of numerous explanations which accounted for the fact that the 
speaker had not won by many lengths. “If it had not been for” 
Lord Downe getting into the water just as Major Edwards was 
about to charge the brook, and so baulking him, he believes he is 
one of the various defeated competitors who ought to have secured 
the Cup. 

Another race at York Major Edwards hoped to have won, but 
was disappointed. Lords Southampton and William Bentinck each 
had a horse which he fancied could gallop. A match was arranged, 


5 BONITA,” THE RESIDENCE OF MAJOR J. D. EDWARDS 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 
and Major Edwards, owning at the time a very useful animal called 
Blazer, said he should like to put it in and make a sweepstakes, 
Mr. E. W. Baird undertaking to ride for him. The three duly went 
to the post. At this time Mr. Baird was riding a good deal—he was 
grievously hurt that weight prevented him from steering his own 
horse Playfair in the National which he won with Mawson in the 
saddle. Mr. Baird was, indeed, a bit of a jockey, with more experi- 
ence of race-riding than his friends. When the flag fell, under- 
standing the advantage of jumping off, he sharply dug Blazer a 
couple of times with his spurs, when, instead of slipping away in 
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front, the horse stopped, gave two tremendous bucks which no one 
could have sat, and sent his jockey flying. 

Leaving the roth Hussars, Major Edwards was gazetted to the 
1st Life Guards, taking Blazer with him, and soon after joining the 
horse won the Point-to-Point open to followers of the Queen’s 
Buckhounds, Mr. Grenfell’s Harriers, and Mr. Garth’s Foxhounds. 
The Red-coat Steeplechase at Hawthorn Hill also fell to him, and 
on the sideboard at ‘‘ Bonita,” as his house at Ogbourne is called, 
one of the trophies of which its owner is excusably proud is the 
ist Life Guards’ Challenge Cup. This has to be won thrice before 
it becomes the absolute property of the winner, and Major Edwards 
made assurance doubly sure by winning it four times, ‘‘ Owner up” 
on each occasion. In 1892 his mare Marie was successful. What 
happened in 1893 I forget, but in 1894 he rode Big George to 
victory, in 1895 Bar None, and in 1896 a useful animal called 
Cloonflyn. This horse carried 14st., but the confidence which was 
reposed in him and his rider was shown by the fact that odds of 
3 to 1 were laid on the winner. His weight notwithstanding, it is 
conceivable that when Major Edwards left the service those who 
had any ambition to win the Regimental Challenge Cup must have 
been not a little relieved, his habit of appropriating it having become 
somewhat marked. 

If a man has once been bitten by the tarantula of racing he 
seldom recovers what those who care nothing for the sport regard 
as sanity; and when Major Edwards left the service he would have 
been lost without, at any rate, some horses to train. He settled 
down at Berwick St. John with a few animals of his own and some 
which he obtained for his brother George, manager of the Gaiety 
Theatre, who was developing a taste for the sport. Whether 
George would have taken to it but for the circumstance that his 
brother John was certain to prove a valuable ally I cannot say, and 
I do not suppose that either of the brothers could throw light on 
the subject. Probably George drifted into racing because John 
was to the fore, and probably John seriously undertook the business 
of training because he wished to do all that was possible for 
George’s horses. The brothers are the closest of friends, have 
the most vivacious arguments on all sorts of subjects, always 
winding up with, if possible, a greater regard and affection for each 
other than they had previously felt. 

Looking about for horses at Doncaster in 1898, Major Edwards 
was attracted by a son of Queen’s Birthday and Merry Wife, which 
he bought for 190 guineas on behalf of his brother. The opera 
San Toy was at that time running at Daly’s Theatre, and after 
it, no more appropriate name occurring, the colt was christened. 
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How excellent a bargain he proved students of the Turf are aware. 
As a two-year-old he won a couple of races. Next season he was 
out nine times with a record of four wins, three seconds, a third, 
and only once unplaced—in the Derby Gold Cup, when as a three- 
year-old with 8st. he was called upon to meet useful horses at a 
great disadvantage. Next season he made a brilliant start by 
carrying 8st. g lb. successfully home for the Jubilee, following on by 
taking the Great Whitsuntide Handicap at Hurst Park, giving 
Rambling Katie 3st. all but 31b. and beating her a length and a 
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half; after which, starting at 11 to 10, he set the seal on his fame 
by carrying off the Ascot Cup. When a horse has done this it is 
difficult to place him afterwards for ordinary events, as he is not 
unnaturally crushed by penalties, and he lost the Kempton Park 
Stakes by three-parts of a length to Epsom Lad, beating, however, 
the Derby winner Volodyovski and such well-known animals as 
Merry Gal, William the Third, and Doricles. In the Cesarewitch 
he ran well under the steadier of gst. 71b., and there can be little 
doubt that the Jockey Club Cup would have been a good thing for 
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him had he had fair play. To be candid, I am puzzled to know 
how much of this story it is permissible to tell. Santoi left his 
home and reached Newmarket in exuberant health. On the day of 
the race he arrived in the Birdcage to be saddled the mere wreck 
of a horse. There wasevery reason to suspect that someone with a 
grudge against the stable—the culprit was indeed well known—had 
revenged himself on the unfortunate animal by starving him. A 
quantity of corn which had been thrown away and hidden was 
found soon afterwards, and it is almost certain that this was what 
Santoi should have eaten. In the circumstances it is remarkable 
that he should have run as well as he did. King’s Courier beat him 
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two lengths. It is an ill wind that blows no one any good, and this 
ill wind blew Lord Ellesmere the Cup. 

Santoi was a somewhat remarkable animal, with whims and fancies 
of hisown. He is the only horse I ever heard of who had a pro- 
nounced fondness for perfume. It happened one day that a lady, 
whose services Major Edwards was infinitely fortunate years ago to 
secure in the capacity of housekeeper, and whose activity leads her 
to interest herself in the stables and everything else at ‘‘ Bonita,” was 
in Santoi’s box one day carrying a handkerchief scented with eau-de- 
Cologne. The horse stretched out his nose and sniffed at it so 
eagerly that his liking for the odour was unmistakable, and when- 
ever he was visited afterwards the fancy was indulged. He was 
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fastidious, however, and if petted by anyone who had recently been 
smoking, would shrink back and show his dislike of tobacco. 
Mr. George Edwardes is much given to cigars, and used, till he 
understood, to be considerably hurt at the manner in which Santoi 
declined his endearments, gloves smelling of what Santoi did not 
regard as the “fragrant herb” being the explanation. The horse, 
moreover, had an ear for music, and when at times he was inclined 
to be troublesome could always be soothed if melodies were sung to 
him, his taste, apparently, being for numbers out of the opera 
after which he was named. When in training he was not the most 
placid of animals. At one time he suffered from a bad eye, the 
result of a blow, and declined for a long time all attempts to bathe 
or attend to the wound. The lady who had found a way to 
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his affections, however, believed that she could do what was 
necessary. Filling a fold of her cloak with bits of toast, watercress, 
carrot, sugar, and other little tit-bits, she fearlessly went into his 
box; the horse sniffed the luxuries, came to her, and nuzzled them 
out while she did what was necessary to the injured eye. 

It is extraordinary how horses know their friends, and will 
often be docile and submissive to those who in some mysterious way 
gain their confidence while they are intractable to the rest of the 
world. That marvellous man, Loeffler, the horse dentist, could 
never explain his ascendancy over horses, gaining within a few 
seconds the affection of animals whose general aspiration seemed to 
be manslaughter. ‘‘ They know I don’t want to make fools of 
them, and they don’t want to make a fool of me,” was all that I 
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could extract from him, though I am sure he was anxious to tell me 
all he knew. 

In writing of one’s friends it is difficult to know what may be 
published without indiscretion. But I suppose there is no harm in 
saying that in the year 1898 Mr. George Edwardes had a remark- 
ably good race at Kempton. There was an old-fashioned, real good 
thing for the St. Margaret’s Two-year-old Plate, in which, as luck 
would have it, another colt was backed at 5 to 4, and a filly warmly 
supported at g to 4, with also a recent winner far from friendless. 
Against the good thing, Fairy Field, odds of 10 to 1 were laid ina 
field of six. If I remember correctly, a good deal more than £1,000 
was ventured at this price; and the colt won in a canter by halfa 
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dozen lengths. Bought in for 1,150 guineas, he carried off another 
race at Stockton, and was backed for the Free Handicap at the 
Houghton Meeting, though here he had to carry 8st. 2 1lb.—a very 
different business from winning a little selling plate. Perhaps I 
should not be far wrong if I guessed that a good deal of this money 
went to buy blood stock. 

Long prices for horses, however, were altogether the exception. 
For Cassock’s Pride, bought amid the reverse of aristocratic sur- 
roundings in Ireland, a very small sum was given, but the horse 
came over and did excellent service. He was a veritable Jack of all 
trades. As a six-year-old he led off by winning a couple of good 
hurdle races, followed on by taking a steeplechase, gave some of his 
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owner’s friends pleasant and successful rides during the summer, 
and wound up by capturing no less a race than the Great Ebor 
Handicap. He was not particularly favoured in weight either, 
having 8 st. to carry; but he stuck to it gamely, and just got home, 
it being the only time the race has fallen to a ’chaser. Breemount’s 
Pride, a daughter of Kendal and Mavourneen, was kept to jumping, 
and amongst other races carried off the Lancashire Handicap 
Steeplechase, just beating that good mare Gentle Ida. She and an 
animal called Boreen—for whose introduction to England I was 
responsible—seemed to have the race between them nearing home; 


GOLDEN MEASURE 
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but Boreen fell, and the 12st. 5 1b. gradually told on, the mare. 
Oddly enough the two—Breemount’s Pride and Gentle Ida—finished 
first and second for the Ladies’ National Hunt Flat Race, the 
3+ mile contest at Sandown, Mr. George Thursby riding the 
winner, and beating Randall, then an amateur. But bad luck 
attended the mare’s subsequent efforts. There had been great 
hopes that she would win the National, and she safely jumped the 
course in the hands of Mr. Gwyn Saunders- Davies, having, however, 
to put up with fourth place just behind Manifesto—the King’s 
horse, Ambush II., gaining his popular victory. 
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There were exceptions to the rule of cheap horses, and taking 
a fancy to a good-looking animal called Bird of the Wing, 
Mr. George Edwardes gave 1,000 guineas for him. He is set down 
in the annals of the stable as far from a success; but, all the same, 
he won the International Hurdle Race of £825 at Gatwick, and 
also the Great Sandown Hurdle Race, nearly £500. It was sup- 
posed, however, that he was capable of bigger things, and indeed 
that he was pretty sure to win the Great Metropolitan, for which he 
started at odds of less than 2 tor. This was a complete miss, and 
he finished absolutely last. He was a difficult horse to train, could 
only be got out once during the following year, and that in the last 
week of the season, when he did nothing. 

There never was a stable that escaped disappointments, and 
one of the worst associated with Major Edwards’s establishment was 
Oban, an imported son of Lochiel and Venusta. He had been tried 
so well that the Cambridgeshire was supposed to be almost a good 
thing for him—and Major Edwards's trials usually foretell results. 
Oban was let in with only 7st. 51b., ridden by T. Loates, who was 
then at the top of his form, and started a warm favourite at 7 to 2; 
but he made no show. There was also another foreign horse who 
turned out a bad bargain, Levanter, whom Major Edwards bonght 
not without hopes of winning the National. This was the year of 
the blizzard, and it is highly probable that had the race not been 
run in a blinding storm, and with three inches of snow on the 
ground, the result might have been different. Levanter started 
favourite at 5 to I, notwithstanding that he was twelve years old, 
Mason having the mount. Barsac, who had performed so well over 
the course, was backed, as were Covert Hack and Drumcree. 
Others, too, were much fancied, including Cushendun, which I had 
bought and was managing for a relative; indeed, Mr. Saunders- 
Davies, who trained and rode him, had a great idea that he would 
win, and has always maintained that he ought to have beaten 
Grudon. The snow balled in Cushendun’s feet, however, he slipped 
up on his side after going about a mile, and Grudon won, followed 
by Drumcree, Buffalo Bill, and the bearer of the purple and maroon 
stripes. Levanter was a great favourite in the stable, wanting to 
make friends with everyone, and, like so many other horses, was 
devoted to his favourite cat. Another animal with a cat-friend, 
by the way, was Eteocles, who won races in the turquoise and 
white chevrons. Every evening the horse would conscientiously 
lick his pet all over, a performance which seemed to afford them 
both the greatest satisfaction. 

In December 1902 Major Edwards moved from Berwick St. 
John to Ogbourne, ten horses belonging to Mr. Buchanan being 
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added to the establishment. They were not of much account, but 
next year won half a dozen races between them, while Mr. George 
Edwardes took just a dozen and the Major himself fifteen, chiefly 
by the aid of that extremely useful horse Wavelet’s Pride. Like 
many other animals in the stable the son of Fernandez and Wavelet 
ran under both Jockey Club and National Hunt Rules. He began 
this season by carrying off the Warwickshire Spring Handicap, was 
beaten half a length for the £1,000 Jubilee Handicap Hurdle Race 
at Manchester, won the £1,000 Hurdle Race at Hooton Park, and 
going on to Epsom won the Great Metropolitan twice. I forget 
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(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


whether there was a false start, or whether they went the wrong 
course. On the first essay, however, Wavelet’s Pride finished the 
21 miles half a dozen lengths to the good. The race was declared 
void, and four of the original starters, including the favourite Prince 
Florizel, declined the second attempt. After the public trial odds 
of 5 to 2 were laid on Major Edwards’s horse, who was winning so 
easily that Hardy stopped riding, and as nearly as possible allowed 
himself to be caught by Trigg on Parody. Rushing down to the 
rails, Major Edwards roared to Hardy to go on, and he just awoke 
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to the situation in time, the verdict being a neck. It need hardly 
be said that Wavelet’s Pride was an extraordinarily good stayer, 
possessing, moreover, a useful turn of speed. He was thought to 
have no chance for the Prince’s Handicap at Gatwick, Rondeau and 
Congratulation being supposed to have the race between them, and 
Major Edwards put up one of his boys, Compton, in order to give 
him a ride. At the distance the favourites were beaten, Andrea 
Ferrara and Grey Tick looked like fighting out the finish, when 
Wavelet’s Pride bore down upon them and at once put the issue 
beyond doubt. I remember Mr. George Lambton looking on with 
astonishment, and exclaiming, ‘‘ That’s not a horse, that’s a steam 
engine!” Wavelet’s Pride just missed the Victoria Cup, £1,500, 
could get no nearer than third in the Great Yorkshire Handicap, but 
in the hands of Maher easily carried off the Doncaster Cup from 
Throwaway, St. Emilion, Valenza, St. Maclou, and others. The cup 
that year consisted of three handsome pieces of plate, which are 
shown in the photograph of the interior on page 597. 

Next year Mr. Buchanan scored most races, winning eleven 
worth £4,913 ; Mr. George Edwardes thirteen, worth £3,016; and 
the Major ten, worth £2,249; twenty-three horses taking thirty-five 
stakes between them. For some reason or other the stable used 
generally to win a race on Saturday afternoon, and some backers 
were wont to look on this as a little income. As so often happens, 
however, animals from whom there had been reason to expect most 
failed to justify expectations. Seeing what Major Edwards had 
done with moderate and indeed bad horses—and he has won 
races for Mr. Buchanan with very unpromising material—it 
may safely be assumed that he would turn good ones to the 
very best account. 3ut several of the animals for which 
Mr. Buchanan had paid long prices did not do all that was hoped 
of them. Lancashire, who cost 3,000 guineas at the sale of 
Mr. J. R. Keene’s horses, and Surbiton, who was bought for 
half that price, failed to realise anticipations. Hands Down, too, 
3,400 guineas, acquired an annoying habit of running second. 
He began well by taking the Jockey Club Plate at Salisbury, but 
was just beaten by Bachelor’s Button for the Gold Vase at Ascot, 
by Foundling for the London Cup, losing by a short neck, and by 
Guigne for the Stand Plate at Doncaster. Lancashire only managed 
to win one race, though that was a good one, the City of London 
Breeders’ Foal Plate at Kempton. But in the list of principal 
winning trainers as regards the number of winning horses, Major 
Edwards came fourth in 1904 with twenty-three as aforesaid, the 
third on the list having twenty-four, and the second twenty-five. So 
that this must be distinctly put down as a good year, especially 
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considering that the trainers in England are much over 200 in 
number. 

In 1905 Lancashire began well by taking the Liverpool Spring 
Cup, but the final results were not quite as good as the year before, 
just a score of races falling to the stable. The year 1906 was a bad 
one for Major Edwards, by reason of the fact that he met with a 
motor accident of so terrible a character that for a long time his life 
was despaired of. His inability to look after affairs naturally had 
an adverse effect, but nevertheless he wound up with nineteen stakes 
to the credit of the establishment. The great disappointment was 
caused by the colonial importation Noctuiform, an animal who had 


MAJOR EDWARDS AND SOME OF HIS DOGS 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 
done big things abroad which it was confidently expected he would 
repeat in England. He showed himself, moreover, in excellent form 
at home; but in public he proved absolutely hopeless. A more 
confirmed pig of a horse has rarely been seen: he simply declines to 
make any sort of effort. In September last year it was supposed 
that he could not be beaten for the Royal Borough Handicap at 
Windsor, which was regarded as a preliminary to victory in the 
Cesarewitch; but, starting at 6 to 4 on, Higgs could make nothing 
of him. Though he had been backed at short prices for the great 
Newmarket handicap, and notwithstanding that Higgs was again 
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on him, he drifted out to 100 to 3 on the day of the race, and ran 
like a 100 to 3 chance. During the present season he has been out 
seven times without running into a place. That he could win races 
if he would make the slightest attempt to do so there can be little 
doubt, and if he were in the hands of a trainer of a certain class 
the chances are that he would win, because he is just one of those 
animals who would respond to a ‘‘dope.”’ It need hardly be said 
that no tricks of this sort are likely to be played on him whilst he is 
at Ogbourne. He is a very good horse who resolutely and persis- 
tently runs like a very bad one. Golden Measure is also good, but 
whimsical ; he will run his races in his own fashion, and usually 
does not get going till about half the course has been covered. 

It is impossible in the space at command to go into details 
with regard to the many Ogbourne horses who have distinguished 
themselves, but it must be noted that Lord James, picked up by 
Major Edwards for 100 guineas, won the Lancashire Steeplechase 
by a neck from the famous John M.P., the 8lb. penalty which the 
second had earned of course losing him the race. The names of 
Uncle Mac, Pollion, Aspendale, Nutwith, Robino, Shaun Aboo, and 
others occur to mind, but must be passed over. At the present time 
there is what I believe to be a really good two-year-old at Ogbourne 
in Mountain Apple, a son of Persimmon and Ravensberg, who may 
be a Derby horse. When still backward at Goodwood he won the 
Findon Stakes with notable ease, and on his second and only other 
appearance carried off the Clearwell from Ardentrive, French 
Partridge, St. Orodoux, Little Goose, &c. Passing By is another 
useful two-year-old in the stable, and a good stayer, having won a 
mile nursery, but nothing like the class of Mountain Apple. Some 
of Santoi’s sons and daughters are also promising, though Shuletoi 
has cost his friends some money this year. 

Lately Major Edwards has taken some new downs at Enford, 
about fourteen miles from Ogbourne—the best galloping ground in 
England, he maintains. The horses are distributed between the 
two places, the trainer constantly motoring to and fro. There 
is an unmistakable atmosphere of sport about Ogbourne, as is 
sometimes seen when, out at work, the dogs put up a hare, and 
the trainer on his hack, the boys on their horses, dash off for a 
little hunt. There are a good many hares on the downs, of which 
friends take toll; it is not a partridge country, and the Major has 
not time to think about pheasants, but it is well worth while taking a 
stroll witha gun. Near Limerick Junction is the breeding stud from 
which nearly all the horses belonging to the brothers come. Between 
them they own rather over fifty mares, and here stand Uncle Mac, 
Wavelet’s Pride, Vitez, and one or two more sires. 
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BY EAST SUSSEX ”’ 


As an example of ingenious construction, combined with a sim- 
plicity that makes it at once as safe and effective as can be, even in 
the hands of a novice, the modern shot-gun would be difficult to 
beat. No part of the outfit of the all-round field sportsman has 
undergone such remarkable improvement and development within 
the memory of living man. Fora long time the evolution of the shot- 
gun was carried out on slow and laborious lines, but from the middle 
of the last century its development has been so rapid and complete 
that the whole character of the sport in which it plays the final and 
principal part has been entirely revolutionised. It is true that the 
general adoption of ‘‘chemical’’ or, as they are now generally 
termed, ‘‘smokeless’’ gunpowders has had something to do with 
the changes that have occurred in connection with game-shooting 
in recent times, but it is not only with regard to its actual shooting 
that the sporting weapon has been improved out of all knowledge in 
our own time. 

The first breech-loading shot-gun was introduced to this country 
in the year 1853, but so late as 1858 we find sportsmen still arguing 
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as to the respective merits of the muzzle-loading and breech-loading 
weapons, and it was not, of course, until many years after that date 
that the latter form of gun was generally adopted by all sportsmen. 
Men who were reckoned among the best shots in England were still 
using the muzzle-loader in 1870, and the writer, whose shooting 
days began about twenty years ago, took his first lessons with a 
single-barrel gun of that description as a matter of course. Up to 
the year 1853, when the Lefauchaux shot-gun—a French invention— 
was brought over to England, all guns used in this country had 
been loaded by means of the muzzle; but their mechanism—chiefly 
as regards the method of igniting and propelling the charge—had 
undergone a variety of changes. 


Top Gun.—German wheel-lock fowling-piece, engraved ivory and inlaid mother-o'-pearl 
decorations on stock and fore-end, which extend to muzzle. Date unknown, 
possibly early eighteenth century. 


Middle Gun.—Muzzle-loading flint-lock repeating rifle. Magazine in stock contains powder 
and ball. One motion forward and back loads, primes, and cocks the gun. Lever 
(shown open) lies along stock when closed. The system employed resembles that used 
in modern air-guns. Date of rifle, 1773. Elaborate engraving and beautiful silver 
inlay on stock. English make by Pratt (probably copy ot French model). 


Bottom Gun.—Flint-lock carbine with swivelled detachable barrel, used chiefly on horse- 
back. Swivel is used to keep barrel connected with action when unscrewed. 
inglish make by Delaney, date 1750. Silver decoration. 


Nore.—All above guns were exhibited at Crystal Palace Sports Exhibition (1904) by 
Messrs. Chas. Hellis & Sons, 


One has to go back as far as the latter years of the seventeenth 
century to discover the first adoption of firearms for purposes 
of sport. For military use, the flint-lock weapon, firing a solid ball 
of lead, had been in use since the early part of that century, 
and previously to that guns had been fired by means of a slow 
match, or by an ingenious arrangement of a notched wheel fixed near 
the touch-hole, and caused by the release of the trigger to revolve 
rapidly against the flint, the resulting spark firing the charge. 
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The flint-lock proper was brought into England during the reign of 
William III., and gradually came into general use both for sporting 
and military purposes. 

No one, apparently, at this early time had thought of using a 
shot-gun with more than one barrel, although it is very difficult to 
say at what precise date.the second barrel was introduced. It seems 
probable that the double-barrel weapon was first made in the form 
of the horse-pistol, several very ancient examples of which, with 
double barrels, are still extant. About 1800, however, the double- 
barrel shot-gun was taken up, if not introduced, by Joe Manton, the 
most famous gunmaker that ever lived. Ever since that day the 
generally accepted pattern of sporting shot-gun has been made with 
two barrels, but the attempt which has been made from time to 


Top Gun.—Flint-lock gun by the celebrated Joe Manton. Date about 1810, Double-barrel. 


Middle Gun.—Another double- barrel by Joe Manton, probably of a later date. A somewhat 
less elaborate gun than the former. 


Bottom Gun.—Flint-lock by Ezekiel Baker, a well-known contemporary of Joe Manton, 
whose work it closely imitates. Baker wrote a book on “ Rifled Guns,” with curious 
coloured plates which have been reproduced several times latterly. Note the 
“pistol grip ’’—supposed by some to be quite a modern invention, but evidently 
at least a hundred years old. 


Nore.—All above were exhibited at the Crystal Palace Sports Exhibition (1904). 


time to increase their number to three, or even four, has never met 
with much success. For all legitimate purposes a couple of barrels 
is quite enough for anyone, and a great many men would shoot 
much better if they had but a single barrel to rely upon! 

It was Joe Manton who, besides exploiting the ‘‘ double-barrel,” 
perfected the flint-lock mechanism ; but he did more than this for 
English gunmaking. Up to his time the Belgian and French 
makers had fairly held the field, but it was Manton who first 
brought the business of gunmaking to a fine art, and produced 


workmanship of a kind that had never before been attempted by 
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anyone. His guns, many of which are still to be found in private 
collections, can compare favourably in all details of manufacture 
with those that are turned out by the famous London makers ot 
to-day with all the devices and appliances that nearly a whole 
century has placed at their disposal. Some of Manton’s guns, con- 
verted from muzzle-loaders to breech-loaders, are still actually in 
use, and many of them were sold second-hand fifty years or more 
after they left Manton’s workshop at good figures, while con- 


AT THE SHOOTING SCHOOL—SHOOTING AT ARTIFICIAL DRIVEN BIRDS SENT 
OVER NATURAL COVER AT VARIED HEIGHTS AND ANGLES 


temporary weapons by other makers could command no more than 
the price of old iron. 

Manton’s success led to many imitators of his methods, and 
a large proportion of the guns marked with his name certainly 
never came out of his workshop. But the era of the flint-lock 
was passing away, and great as his success had been, it is said 
that Joe Manton died in poverty. The rising generation—which, 
like that of our own time, wanted improvement in all things 
and everything done in a hurry—began to be impatient of the slow 
methods of powder ignition; for pulling the trigger and exploding 
the charge—an almost instantaneous operation nowadays—were 
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at that time two very different things and distinctly separated by 
lapse of time. The art of shooting flying was not so largely 
practised in those days as it might have been because of the 
difficulty in estimating how soon the charge might be expected to 
respond to the pull of the trigger. Sometimes, indeed, the re- 
sultant explosion followed so long after the movement of the 
gunner’s finger that the bird, although well ‘‘ followed” by the 
sportsman’s aim, was far out of gunshot by the time the shot 
pellets were on their errand. 

The period of 1815 to 1830 was perhaps the most experimental 


AT THE SHOOTING SCHOOL—-DRIVEN PARTRIDGES 


in the whole history of gunmaking, for during that time every 
gunmaker in the kingdom was irying to exploit his own favourite 
idea for firing a gun by some method other than flint and steel. 
Most of these ideas were based upon what was known as the de- 
tonating system, the detonating powder being laid over the touch- 
hole and exploded by means of concussion. None of these plans, 
however, was satisfactory enough to stand the test of public opinion, 
and one by one they were abandoned by their inventors. 

About 1830 the copper percussion cap, which fired the powder in 
the chamber of the gun by a direct flash through the touch-hole, 
came into general use, and was regarded as an approach to perfec- 
tion. If the gun were carefully loaded a missfire was practically 
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impossible, although when a coarse-grain powder was employed, a 
fine-grain priming powder was necessary to ensure discharge. 

In 1853 came the pin-fire breech-loader, to be superseded in its 
turn by the central-fire gun of the same pattern which greatly 
simplified and shortened the process of loading, and made accidental 
discharges much less probable. By the year 1867 central-fire 
breech-loaders began to be commonly used, and everyone thought, as 
of course they think now, that the last word in scientific gunmaking 
had been uttered. 

For some years past, however, a certain Mr. Needham had 


AT THE SHOOTING SCHOOL, LONDON SPORTING PARK—A PILE OF EMPTY 
CARTRIDGE CASES 


been experimenting with a new idea, the chief object of which 
was to do away with the outside hammers of the gun. A section 
of the public is always ready to take up any new invention that 
may be considered an improvement in efficiency or safety, and 
it was contended that the so-called ‘‘hammerless” gun, with 
hammers or “tumblers” partially or wholly within the body of 
the action, was safer, more convenient, and less liable to get out 
of order than the ordinary pattern. Needham’s invention set the 
whole trade at work on the new idea, and, as always happens in 
such cases, a dozen brains proved better than one, the original 
design—clumsy and complicated as it was—being soon improved out 
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of all recognition. The principle was sound, and as soon as number- 
less experiments had brought forth some trustworthy systems, 
hammerless actions became all the rage. The result, which we see 
to-day in all best quality and in many lower grade guns, was a 
hammerless weapon that is simple in working, efficient in shooting, 
and elegant in appearance. There are to-day upon the market 
many modifications of the hammerless system, but all of them are 
based practically upon the same principle. Best guns are, however, 
all made with what is known as the side-lock mechanism, which not 


AT THE SHOOTING SCHOOL—WALKING UP ‘‘BIRDS”"’ IN ARTIFICIAL COVER. 


The “ birds" are thrown from traps concealed behind the bushes 


only provides more room for the working parts, but gives a better 
appearance and finish to the weapon. 

The next step of importance in gun manufacture was the intro- 
duction of the ejector, by means of which the exploded cartridge 
was ejected automatically on the opening of the gun after firing. 
There are many systems now in use, all of which are more or less 
satisfactory in their working. The time saved by the automatic 
ejection of empty cartridge cases is, of course considerable, and at 
‘hot corners””—so frequent nowadays in this period of big bags— 
the man without an ejector is at great disadvantage. On cold 
days, too, or in moments of excitement, when fingers are apt to 
fumble, the automatic removal of the fired cartridge is an enormous 
boon to the shooter. 
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Latest of all among the improvements in sporting shot-guns is 
the re-introduction of the ‘single trigger,’’ an invention which is 
by no means a new one, but which has only been generally adopted 
during the past few years. For the benefit of those who have not 
yet come across it, let it be explained that the single-trigger is a gun 
which possesses but one trigger for the two barrels, which are 
discharged one after the other merely by repeating the pull. 
No one who has once become accustomed to one of these guns 
(and fifty shots will generally accustom one) will ever return to 
the double-trigger mechanism. The chief argument in favour of 


AT THE SHOOTING SCHOOL—A GROUSE BUTT FOR DRIVEN GROUSE 


one trigger is that it is obviously ridiculous to employ two when one 
will do the work; but it is also argued, and with good reason, that 
the single-trigger is more simple and convenient in every way now 
that the system is perfected and the working parts reduced to fewer 
than those previously employed with two triggers. Persons who are 
apt to fumble with their second trigger, or who suffer from bruised 
or cold fingers, or who shoot in gloves, will find the single-trigger a 
most handy weapon, and it may further be urged on its behalf that 
no movement of the hand is necessary between the firing of the two 
barrels—a frequent cause of missing »wing to loss of time in finding 
the second trigger of the older-fashioned weapon. Several of the 
leading London gunmakers are now making at least half of their 
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annual output on the new system. The single-trigger hammerless 
ejector is undoubtedly the gun of the future. 

In the place, therefore, of the antiquated and ill-balanced guns 
that our forbears—more be the credit to them for their good marks- 
manship—were wont to use, we now have perfectly balanced and 
handsome weapons which shoot better than any guns ever did, and 
enable us to fire in perfect comfort and without fear of failure more 
shots in the course of a few minutes than our ancestors could have 
got offin a day. To have arrived at this acme of perfection does not 


GUN-FITTING WITH THE TRY-GUN AT CHARLES LANCASTER’S SHOOTING SCHOOL 


prove, of course, that our present prowess in the shooting field is any 
greater by fair comparison than that of the good sportsmen who 
have gone before us. It is essentially a case of ‘‘ Other times, other 
manners,” and while congratulating ourselves upon the excellence 
of the weapons which we possess, we cannot but express our admir- 
ation for the good work done with primitive implements by our 
sporting forefathers. 

Before leaving the question of gunmaking reference should be 
made to a question which puzzles many people interested in guns 
and shooting, viz. the apparently high figure charged for English- 
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made guns. A best gun, bearing the name of a gunmaker of repute, 
generally costs anything from forty to sixty guineas; but a great deal 
more may be expended upon extra finish and engraving, extra fine 
figuring of the walnut-stock, &c., so that the price of some guns 
may run as high as eighty guineas apiece. Name and reputation 
have something to do with a gun’s cost, but the best makers invaria- 
bly pay high wages to their men, and for some of the delicate parts 
of gun manufacture efficient workmen are not too easily obtained. 
The expenses of a gunmaker are very heavy; he has to give long 
credit, and bad debts are not unknown to him. Twenty years ago 
Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey estimated the cost of a best gun as follows, 
but perfectly trustworthy guns, which with care will last a lifetime, can 
now be turned out at a considerably lower figure :—Barrels (rough), 
£5 7s. 6d.; hammerless action, with locks, safety bolts, &c., £14; 
rough wood for stock, £1 12s. 6d.; stocking and screwing, £3 7s. 6d.; 
forepart, fastener, oval screws, and small work, 16s.; set of furniture 
and heel-plate, 17s. 6d.; fine-boring, shooting and regulating gun, 
cartridges, &c., £2 2s.; stripping, £1 1I5s.; smoothing barrels, 
7s. 6d.; browning barrels, hardening, polishing, &c., £1 2s. 6d.; 
engraving, (Say) £2 Ios.; rent, gas, &c., expenses to replace damaged 
work, &c., (say) £2 2s.—Total £36. 

A good serviceable gun can be purchased for as little as twenty 
or twenty-five guineas, but it will never do the same good work, 
last so long, or need so little attention as one which costs more. A 
well-made gun is always worth the money that is paid for it, and 
will always fetch a good price even after it has had a reasonable 
amount of wear and tear. A best gun, so far as its shooting goes, 
is practically as good as new after years of hard use, and, properly 
treated, will never cost its owner more than a few pounds in repairs 
during his lifetime. There is indeed no article except a first-rate 
watch that wears out so slowly as a best.gun. ‘‘ Made like a watch ” 
and ‘‘ Made like a gun”’ have come to be regarded as synonymous 
terms of excellence. 

Quite as remarkable as the development of the shot-gun has 
been the advancement in the science of shooting during recent years. 
Time was when the youthful aspirant to great deeds in the shooting- 
field went into the nearest gunmaker’s shop, and having pointed 
each one of a dozen ‘‘ stock” guns at the proprietor’s eye, selected 
the one which the said proprietor assured him “ fitted him exactly,” 
and went away with it under his arm. We do things very differently 
nowadays, and no gunmaker of repute thinks of selling a gun to his 
customer without employing some scientific means to “fit” the gun 
to the prospective user with the same exactness that a tailor bestows 
upon a suit of clothes to measure. 
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LANG'S SHOOTING GALLERY IN 1836 
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During the past few years the ‘“ shooting school” has become 
a necessary adjunct to every gun-making establishment, and so 
many are the ingenious contrivances now employed, that practically 
every kind of shot which the sportsman is likely to meet with in the 
field can be practised ad libitum within the confines of the shooting 
ground. These “schools” are indeed miniature sporting estates, 
sometimes 50 to I00 acres in extent, and conveniently situated 
within a short railway journey or motor ride of the metropolis. 
One or two of the London makers have gone so far as to establish 
a covered range, large enough for practising a few ordinary shots, 
actually within a mile or two of Charing Cross. But this idea is 
not altogether a new one, for so long ago as 1836 Messrs. Joseph 
Lang & Son had their “‘ shooting gallery ” in London. 

It is, however, to the invention of the ‘‘ try-gun,” a most in- 
genious instrument, that the development of the latter-day shooting 
school is really due. Who the inventor was it is impossible to say, 
for there are many claimants to the honour; but that it is in its 
present much-improved form a most clever contrivance cannot be 
gainsaid. The “‘try-gun”’ may be briefly described as a gun which, 
while being capable of use exactly as an ordinary shot-gun, is so 
fashioned that its stock can be twisted and turned about in almost 
any desired direction, as well as lengthened or shortened, to suit the 
requirements of any individual. 

The modus operandi is as follows:—Arrived at the shooting 
school the would-be marksman, who may be a beginner or one who 
is dissatisfied with his shooting and wishes to improve it, puts 
himself in the hands of the instructor, who, armed with a “try- 
gun,” sets it in such shape as he thinks may suit his pupil. 
Shots are then fired at objects before a whitewashed target, 
and the result on the plate shows the instructor at once what 
adjustments are necessary. And so he goes on—shortening or 
lengthening the stock, turning it to the left or right, bending it 
down or up, until at last the shooter can hit the mark time after 
time with precision. The measurements of the “ try-gun”’ are then 
taken according to a recognised scale, and a real gun made exactly 
to the same pattern. The “birds” which are used for practice 
during the process of ‘“‘gun-fitting ” are made of clay or other 
composition, and are thrown by means of mechanical contrivances 
across the targets in all directions. 

Afterwards, when the general style of gun suitable to the 
shooter has been determined, he is taken to the practice traps, 
which throw the birds over him, at him, away from him, or across 
him in any desired direction and at any angle or elevation. The 
flight of grouse, partridge, or pheasant, either rising naturally or 
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“driven” as if by beaters, can be perfectly reproduced, and so 
difficult can the shots be made that in some cases the mark is 
actually harder to hit than the real live bird in field or coppice. Of 
late, too, such shots as artificial woodcock zig-zagging through the 
tree-stems as in real life, and rabbits scuttling across narrow rides, 
have been introduced, such novelties adding immensely to the fun 
and value of the instruction to be obtained. 


AT THE SHOOTING SCHOOL—-WOODCOCK ZIG-ZAGGING THROUGH THE TREE-STEMS 


With all these opportunities for becoming a brilliant shot, it is 
surprising that duffers can still be discovered in the shooting field. 
But there are a few men to whom the knack of shooting well never 
comes, although there can hardly be any so bad but that their 
marksmanship may be greatly improved by a visit to an up-to-date 
shooting school. 

(The writer is indebted to Messrs. Joseph Lang & Son, Ltd., 
Holland & Holland, Ltd., Mr. Charles Lancaster, and the West 
London Shooting School for leave to reproduce some of the photo- 
graphs shown herewith. ] 
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SOME HUNTERS I HAVE KNOWN 


BY MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 


As I think over the long list of the best hunters I have known, the 
first thing that strikes me is that they go in all shapes. Some were 
big and some were little, some extremely good-looking, some remark- 
ably plain; but though they varied so much in make and shape they 
all had two mental attributes in common: all were bold, and all 
were fond of hunting. Some were hot and excitable, others were 
very placid and needed waking up; but all meant having a real good 
try to get over any fence at which they were ridden. 

If a horse really tries to jump a fence, he hardly ever falls. A 
wild young horse, or an over-fresh one, may get down through not 
taking the trouble to look where he is going; the great majority 
of falls, however, are caused through the horse funking and half 
refusing. I always think a blind gap is the nastiest obstacle one 
meets out hunting; a blind ditch in front of a fence is bad enough, 
but a blind gap is much worse, and requires to be treated with the 
greatest caution. Some of the worst falls I have ever seen have 
been caused by galloping through gaps. Go as fast as you like at a 
big fence, but as you value your neck be careful at gaps. Nearly all 
well-bred horses jump best when going fast, while common ones 
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jump better in their slow paces. The thoroughbred has been 
evolved for the express purpose of going fast, and it always seems to 
me to be striving against nature to make him jump slow. 

_ Ido not mean that because a horse is thoroughbred he should 
be rushed madly at every sort of fence, and undoubtedly his educa- 
tion should begin by jumping little fences quite slowly. 

No two men have jumped more fences with fewer falls during 
the last five or six years than Captain Forester, Master of the Quorn, 
and Arthur Thatcher, now hunstman to Mr. Fernie, until this season 
to the Cottesmore; and both of these go with a good rattle at their 
jumps. My idea of a perfect jumper is a horse who, of his own 


THE QUORN—THE MASTER (CAPTAIN F. FORESTER) IN THE CENTRE 


accord, steadies himself slightly when about twenty to thirty yards 
from the fence, measures his distance correctly, then stiffens his 
neck, catches hold of his bridle, and goes for the obstacle with his 
whole heart and strength. Boldness is absolutely essential in a 
hunter, therefore it is most important not to frighten a young 
one. He should have plenty of practice at small fences before he 
is asked to jump anything big. This is especially the case when 
schooling without hounds. In the excitement of a run a fall will 
not upset a young one half as much as if he had taken it in cold 
blood. 

And now for some of the best horses I have known. I think 
there is no doubt that a foreigner wishing to see a large number 
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of the very finest hunters in England would do so by going out 
on a Quorn Monday or Friday, a Belvoir Wednesday, or a Cottes- 
more Tuesday or Saturday. He would also see some of the choicest 
hunting country in the world, a country peculiarly adapted to the 
highest class of galloping hunter, huge grass fields with fair flying 
fences, plenty of ridge and furrow to try their shoulders, and hills 
(some steep and high) to test their staying power to the utmost. 

Even thus early in the season—I am writing on October 31— 
the Cottesmore Hounds have had a grand hunt over this glorious 
country. I will not describe it in detail, for it would not be of 
interest to readers who have not the luck to know the country. An 
incident of it was, however, that not far from Launde Park, no 
one as yet having viewed the fox, we came across a nurse and a 
small boy, who were vigorously waving their handkerchiefs, for they 
had seen him. The boy was the eldest son of the owner of Launde 
estate, and no doubt he will grow up to be as keen a fox-hunter and 
as good a fox-preserver as his father, his grandfather, and countless 
ancestors have been before him. 

I make the time from the find till hounds entered Launde Great 
Wood to be about 53 min.; the point 7 miles and the line abso- 
lutely perfect ; hounds only entered one small covert, Ladywood, 
and never checked. It was as good a fox-hunt as can be had or 
imagined, and a fine beginning to Lord Lonsdale’s mastership. I 
am aware that if measured on the map the extreme points of this 
run would not be 7 miles apart—only, indeed, some 5}; the map, 
however, makes no allowance for hills and valleys, and is therefore 
utterly misleading in this hilly country. As an instance, if you 
measure the road from the village of Braunston, in which I live, to 
Somerly, the distance appears to be just under four miles, but if you 
actually test the road with a chain it is a little over five. The map 
measures as the crow flies; in a flat country such as the plain of 
York the fox and the crow would go the same distance; but in 
High Leicestershire it is altogether different, and I take it that the 
“point”? should be reckoned as the shortest possible distance in 
which the fox could get from one place to another, those places 
being the spots furthest apart which he touched during the run. 

At least one of the best hunters I have known took part in this 
run, Belgrove, a bay thoroughbred horse with a white face and a 
blue eye, now the property of Mrs. Fenwick of Luffenham, a first- 
class rider to hounds. This horse was bred by a very great friend of 
mine in Yorkshire, and his origin was rather curious. His dam, a 
thoroughbred mare called Belle, by The Baron, had bred a lot of very 
good hunters, but she was getting on for twenty and had had no foal 
for two years. It was not thought worth while to send her to an 
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expensive sire, and she was mated with an old horse who was 
standing close by named Spendthrift, by Blair Athol. He was well 
over twenty, and no great results were expected. But the colt was 
a beauty; nothing ever came amiss to him. He loved hunting from 
the first, was never sick or sorry, and now, though by no means 
young, he is still one of the very best hunters in Leicestershire. 

For a good many years three of the best studs in Leicestershire 
have been those of Mr. Evan Hanbury, who gave up the Cottesmore 
last May, after seven years of most successful mastership; Captain 
Forester, Master of the Quorn; and Mr. Russel Monro. All three 
are great supporters of the hunt races at Melton and Croxton Park, 
where their horses have been frequent winners. No man has ever 
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had four better hunters than Goldmint, Priest, Tipperary, and 
Mischief, and they have won for Mr. Hanbury the following races: 
Goldmint, the Private Sweepstakes at Croxton Park and the Ladies’ 
Purse at Melton; Priest, the Ladies’ Purse; Tipperary, the Private 
Sweepstakes, the Ladies’ Purse, and the Melton and Oakham Plate; 
Mischief, the Melton and Oakham Plate. Goldmint was a beautiful 
chestnut horse by Gordon, full of quality, but rather high on the 
leg, as most Gordons were. He died two years ago. The other 
three are still going strong. 

It is very hard to say which is the best hunter one has ever 
seen, but my two first votes would go to Mischief, and a grey mare 
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called Seagull who belonged to the late Lord William Bentinck some 
twenty years ago. 

Both these had perfect manners, were the boldest and safest of 
fencers, and were good enough to win fair-class races. Seagull 
won about six, and some point-to-points, while Mischief won twice 
out of three starts. Mischief is not a particularly taking horse to 
look at, but the moment you get on him you know youare on acham- 
pion, and the ease and certainty with which he jumps is something 
wonderful. Thatcher often hunted hounds on him, and I believe 
considers him the best horse he ever rode. Seagull I never rode. 
Perhaps my third vote would go to Mike, a beautiful brown horse 
belonging to Mr. Monro; rather bigger and stronger, but not so fast 
as the other two, he is a perfect hunter. I rode him some years ago 
in a capital hunt from Owston Wood to Ranksboro’; he had only 
seen hounds two or three times, and it was the first hunt he had 
ever been asked to compete in seriously; but he carried me abso- 
lutely to perfection, and has gone equally well ever since. About 
two years ago we were running a fox near Leesthorpe. The obvious 
way out of the field we were in was to jump a gate the top bar of 
which had been knocked off; but when I got close up to it I saw 
that a piece of barbed wire had been stretched along the top to 
replace the missing bar, so I turned my horse a little and jumped 
the fence, at the same time calling out ‘‘’Warewire!”’ Mr. Monro, 
who was following, did not hear what I said, rode straight on, and 
old Mike jumped it beautifully—the wire was stretched taut and 
fully g in. above the next bar. Mr. Monro does not often run his 
horses at Melton, but always has a go for the Private Sweepstakes 
at Croxton Park, and has won it four times in the last ten years, 
riding himself. This is a very sporting event, two and a quarter miles 
on the flat; between twenty and twenty-five entries are always 
obtained, and most of these start; it is confined to maiden hunters, 
and takes a pretty good horse to win it. 

Captain Forester rides extremely well-bred horses, most of 
them in the Stud Book. He likes a somewhat smaller horse than 
do most people in these parts, and considers about 15.3 to be the 
ideal height. Three of his best at the present time are Whitelegs, 
by Romanof; Tranby, by Tranby Croft, winner of the Ladies’ 
Purse at Melton this year; and Barnetby, a beautiful chestnut horse 
full of Stockwell blood, who won the Foxhunters’ ’Chase a couple 
of years ago. Whitelegs and Barnetby carried the Master every 
Monday and Friday with the Quorn last season, and I greatly 
doubt if any two other horses in England galloped as many miles 
or jumped as many fences. Captain Forester bought Barnetby 
from W. Gale of Waltham, a first-rate man to hounds. The day 
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he rode him on trial they had a nice gallop with the Belvoir in the 
Vale. Barnetby was going great guns, when in landing over a fence 
a two-year-old cart colt galloped right across him. Barnetby hit 
him full on the quarter and sent the colt head over heels like a shot 
rabbit; but so well-balanced and active was he that he hardly 
pecked. This feat quite decided Captain Forester to buy him, and 
a capital purchase he has proved. I believe two or three other 
people had tried him before and had not found him quite their 
horse, for both he and Whitelegs are very high-couraged animals, 
and need a bit of riding. 

One of the best hunters now performing in Leicestershire is 
undoubtedly a bay or brown mare the property of Mr. Duncan of 
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Knossington, and regularly ridden by Miss Duncan. The mare’s 
name is Miss Davis, and the way she jumps timber, especially if 
there is a ditch in front of it, is quite one of the prettiest things I 
have ever seen. 

Granted a firm take-off, a bold horse can jump an almost 
incredible height and distance. Last year we were running slowly 
in the vicinity of Whissendine station when we came to a good 
strong cut-and-laid fence with a fair ditch on the take-off side. 
Someone was opening the gate, which did not seem an easy matter, 
so Major Mackie gave his horse a two-stride run and popped over 
the fence as if it were nothing. The gate then opened, and we were 
fairly surprised when we saw a stout ox-rail well out in the field on 
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the other side. It would have been a good fence if taken at a 
gallop, and had I not seen it done I would not have believed it 
possible for any horse to clear it by what was almost a standing 
jump. 

Every day I go out hunting I become more convinced that in 
choosing the place at which to jump a fence the take-off is every- 
thing and the height of the fence of very little importance. Horses 
seem quite unable to jump properly if at the moment of taking-off 
their forelegs are on lower ground than their hind; therefore it is 
always best to jump where the ground rises close up to the fence, 
and not where it slopes down into it. The most difficult fences in 
High Leicestershire are those—and there are many of them— 
which instead of a ditch on the take-off side have an ill-defined 
shallow depression in the ground. If the horse’s forelegs get into 
this hollow he is almost sure to fall. I believe it is best to go fairly 
fast both at fences of this description and when there is a blind 
ditch on the take-off side, for a horse is much more likely to stand 
well back when galloped at a fence than when trotted up to it. 
Another great advantage of jumping at a gallop is that if a fall 
does occur the rider is shot well clear of his horse. Serious injury 
is very rarely caused by simply falling on the ground; it is when 
the horse rolls ever and crushes his rider that grave mischief ensues. 

Small horses and even ponies get along remarkably well in 
Ireland, their nimbleness and activity being most useful in dealing 
with banks where cleverness is of much more account than great 
jumping power. About the best hunter I ever came across in 
Ireland was a little brown mare called Lady Alice by Regulator. 
She was as nearly as possible thoroughbred without being in the 
Stud Book, and was under 15.2 in height. She belonged to Captain 
Barclay, who was then in the roth Hussars, and was generally ridden 
by Mrs. Barclay. Soon after my old regiment went to Cahir in 
1892, the Tipperary Hounds had a great run over a big and heavy 
country. No one went better than, ifindeed as well as, Jimmy Phelan 
of Lisfuncheon on this little mare, who was then a newly-broken 
four-year-old. Phelan was a brilliant horseman both to hounds 
and over a steeplechase course, and was a leading light in the Irish 
steeplechasing world for many years as owner, trainer, and rider. 
Two years afterwards Lady Alice was in great form, when it was 
decided to hold an Irish Army Point-to-Point race meeting in Meath. 
We were quartered at Ballincollig at the time, so one morning we 
took about a dozen of the best horses in the regiment, and dividing 
them into two classes of light and heavy weights, gave each lot a 
real good gallop of two miles round Cork Park racecourse. Lady 
Alice cleared out her lot all right, and I think a horse of Lord W. 
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Bentinck’s won in the heavy-weight class. There was an enormous 
entry for both events, and we eventually ran three or four in each. 
The course, chosen by John Watson, then as now Master of the 
Meath Hounds, was a grand one: plenty to jump, fine galloping, and 
one or two sharp turns to test the quickness of the riders and the 
handiness of their horses. Thirty-two faced the M.F.H., who was 
the starter, in the light-weight race. One bit of advice he gave us— 
which I fear fell on deaf ears, certainly among those who rode in the 
front rank—was that we must go steady at the fences. Now I well 
knew that the faster Lady Alice was sent at her fences the safer and 
better she jumped them, and a good many more seemed to be of the 
same opinion regarding their mounts; at any rate the pace was a 


MISS DAVIS 


cracker from the start, and no one thought of taking a pull at the 
obstacle. Of course there were some falls, but so there would have 
been had we crawled over them, and any one who did jump slow 
might just as well have been in bed and asleep for all the chance he 
would have had of winning. After lying well up with the leaders 
all the way Lady Alice shot out a quarter of a mile from home and 
won by about three lengths. 

Next year we had another try, having to carry 7lb.extra. I do 
not think the course was quite as good a one, as it was very deep, 
with hardly enough to jump, and we were beaten by a length after a 
very severe race by Captain John Gordon, 12th Lancers, on a fine 
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slashing thoroughbred mare called Peg the Rake, on whom he had 
just won the English Army Point-to-Point. She had no penalty, 
so if Lady Alice had not put up the 7 lb. extra she would have won 
with ease. Consolation soon came, however, for the next week we 
wen the Kildare Hunt Light-weight Point-to-Point very easily from 
a good field. Twice she ran at Punchestown, but she had hardly 
speed enough for the racecourse, and could do no better than finish 
a good third in the military race. 

Of all the horses I have known this mare took most work to 
get her fit. If she was the least fat inside she made a peculiar noise 
which, although it could not have been a wind infirmity, might 
easily have caused her to be spun by a vet., and she choked at once; 
but when thoroughly fit a better stayer never trod the turf. I have 
heard on good authority that Frigate, whose record in the Grand 
National is only second to that of Manifesto, was just the same. 
When she looked big and well she was no use whatever ; she had to 
be as light as a hurdle to show her true form. Certain it is that the 
one year she was trained in England she did not run within stones 
of her other performances, although she looked beautiful and was 
backed for a lot of money. 

Of my own horses I will say little, for it is hard to appraise 
one’s own property at its true worth, but I have certainly owned 
one who was in the highest class, and good luck entered largely into 
the manner of my obtaining him. I was quartered at Aldershot, 
and one Saturday afternoon in November I strolled into Tattersall’s 
and saw a beautiful grey uorse, 16.1, full of power and quality, 
with the best of legs and feet. He was a single horse, and described 
as ‘The property of a gentleman. Sound in wind and eyes, a fine 
jumper, and quiet to ride.” I could not find out much about him, 
at any rate nothing to his detriment; the vet. gave him a clean cer- 
tificate, so, being young and sanguine, I had a bid for him, and he 
was knocked down to me for 80 guineas. I got him home, and next 
day liked him even better than I did at Tattersall’s—a rare experience. 
He was a nice horse in the stable, a good feeder, a charming ride, 
and a glorious jumper. I had a few days’ hunting on him round 
Aldershot, and though we did nothing much he carried me to per- 
fection. When I went to Brackley in Northamptonshire for my 
hunting leave he was the pride of my little stud and the apple of 
my eye. The first time I rode him there we had a nice long hunt- 
ing run with plenty of jumping, which I was fond of in those days ; 
no horse could have gone better, and I was more in love with him 
than ever. But a dreadful shock was in store for me. A few days 
afterwards there was a ripping scent, hounds found in High Havens 
gorse, I got a good start, and for about one and a half miles galloped 
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and jumped over some of the finest country in England. Then with- 
out the slightest warning my peerless grey stopped in the middle 
of a great grass field as if he was shot. Everyone passed me, and [ 
was left alone. In about ten minutes he bucked up and I took him 
to the road and jogged him home, thinking that he must have had 
some sudden seizure; but he seemed all right, fed up, and was quite 
fresh next morning. A few uneventful rides followed, when we 
had not much sport: then again hounds ran fast, he stopped 
dead in about the third field, and I soon found out what was the 
matter with him, for directly I gave him a dig with the spur he 
began kicking and bucking in a way which told me at once that it 
was only temper that was ailing him. So I set about him and gave 
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him a real good hiding; but it was not the slightest use, he would 
not budge till everyone was well out of sight, and then he trotted off 
quietly to the road. 

Quite by accident I learnt his history some years afterwards. 
He had been bought for a long price by a big heavy man, who one 
day rode him to a standstill in a good hunt, and ever afterwards 
directly hounds ran fast he simply dropped his anchor, though he 
would go on all day in a slow hunting run. 

He was no use to me, so I popped him into the train and sent 
him off to Michael Donovan, the Reading dealer, and went myself to 
see what I could get in exchange. The only thing that looked like 
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suiting me was a raw Irish colt, coming five, with little condition 
and no manners, but a fine galloper and grand jumper. He looked 
a poor substitute for the handsome grey, and I little thought that I 
had got a gem of absolutely the highest class, but so he turned out 
to be. No day was too long for him and no fence too high, he 
treated the biggest fences as if they were sheep hurdles, and he could 
gallop for ever. He was a plainish-looking bay horse with a curious 
round black spot about nine inches across on the top of his quarters, 
so I called him Patch. Two years afterwards, when we were quar- 
tered in York, our Royal Colonel, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
now H.M. King Edward VII, honoured us by a two days’ visit, 
the late Duke of Clarence being then also an officer in the regiment. 
As it was the middle of March it was decided to have a point-to- 
point race, and His Royal Highness graciously announced his 
intention of giving a cup to the winner. An excellent course was 
chosen, starting close to the River Ouse at Skip Bridge Whin and 
finishing on Marston Hill; the field of the famous Battle of Marston 
Moor was crossed, and one of the chief obstacles was the drain which 
had proved the undoing of Prince Rupert’s cavalry. The date was 
March 20, 1889, and I was thankful that it rained all the night 
before, for I knew old Patch would jump the fences and stay the 
course no matter how deep it was, and I much feared the speed of 
the high-class hunters of two or three of my brother officers who regu- 
larly spent their hunting leave in Leicestershire. Among the seven- 
teen starters were the Duke of Clarence, on a very nice little horse 
called Scraptoft—and I may note that he rode the course 
gallantly, finishing well up; Lord Downe, who was then our Lieut.- 
Colonel, and E. W. Baird, owner of Woolwinder, both of them 
Stewards of the Jockey Club; General Brabazon; Lord Southampton, 
late Master of the Grafton and now Master of a pack in Ireland, 
Lord W. Bentinck, George Bryan, three first-rate men to hounds; 
Rk. B. Fisher, now Colonel Fisher-Childe, who was then at the top 
of the tree among gentlemen race-riders; and J. Byng, now com- 
manding the Cavalry Brigade at Aldershot. 

The moment the flag dropped I jumped my horse off, and kept 
him going as hard as he could. Whenever anybody came alongside 
I gave him another kick. Half a mile from home three or four 
others seemed to be pulling right over him, but he wore them all 
down, finally won in a canter with his ears pricked, and the King’s 
Cup is now one of my most cherished possessions. Baird was 
second, H. T. Allsopp third, and Major Edwards, our vet., who 
now trains so successfully at Ogbourne, fourth. 

Cheap horses who turn out smashers is an alluring subject, 
and many a grand hunter who has afterwards fetched a long 
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price has been bought for little money ; but trying regularly to get 
the two-hundred-guinea horse for fifty pounds is a very risky 
pastime, and many a buyer has burnt his fingers badly, and wished 
he had never gone bargain-hunting. Still, such lucky deals are 
sometimes made, and I will give three instances. 

Lord Charles Bentinck bought a chestnut horse called Lough- 
crew from a.man in Meath who has dealt for years in high-class 
horses. The animal was sold as a whistler at a whistler’s price, 
but a sounder-winded horse and a better hunter never lived, though 
I daresay he made some sort of noise when fat. A year or two 
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afterwards, when the 9th Lancers went to India, Loughcrew was 
bought at auction by Lord William—brother of the late owner— 
for well over £200, and not only carried him brilliantly to hounds 
for several seasons, but won four or five races and point-to-points. 
He, and a horse called The Knight, who once belonged to Lord 
Shaftesbury, were the best heavy-weight horses I ever knew, perfect 
hunters up to 15 stone, and winners of both point-to-points and 
hunt races. 

For exactly the same reason Mr. Monro bought his good horse 
Somerby for about £70. He makes a curious noise in his slow 
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paces, but for all practical purposes no horse could be sounder, and 
he was worth at least three times as much. It seems to me that 
certain abnormalities of breathing are very difficult to diagnose 
correctly, and that the only safe rule to follow is never to buy a 
horse at the price of a sound one if there be any doubt whatever 
about his wind; but if you can get him at screw price, it is some- 
times a remunerative gamble to chance a slight noise if it does not 
seem to interfere with him when he goes a good gallop. 

The third instance is a personal experience. Soon after I went 
to Ireland I was offered a very neat little horse for £100, and had a 
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trial on him with the Ward Union Staghounds. He carried me 
right well, and I had him vetted. Never have I had a horse so 
crabbed—cataract in one eye, spavin, and bad feet. I thought a 
little care and good shoeing would put the feet right. The spavin 
did not lame him, so I was not much afraid of that, and as I liked 
the horse immensely, I was prepared to chance the cataract. I 
offered £50, which was accepted, and never have I made a better 
deal. I called the little horse Roscommon; he carried me gallantly 
for five seasons, and was never sick or sorry. I then sold him toa 
brother cavalry soldier for considerably more than I had given; he 
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hunted him for three years, and when he left England for the South 
African War—from which, poor fellow! he was destined never to 
return—he left instructions that the little horse was on no account 
to be sold, but to enjoy his declining years as an honourable 
pensioner. 

The converse, when much good money has been spent in 
acquiring a useless brute, has occurred too often, and is too 
painful a subject to be dwelt upon here; but one case of utter 
degeneration was so complete that I must give it. Some twenty 
years ago a very good-looking yearling was bought by a friend of 
mine for 1,000 guineas. I forget his breeding, but he was of the 
bluest blood. He was called Marlborough, and was _ heavily 
engaged ; a hopeless failure as a flatracer, he was equally useless 
when put to steeplechasing. Being big and handsome he was given 
to a brother officer, who thought he could make a charger and 
hunter of him. Unfortunately he took a dislike to military duties, 
and was as great a failure on parade as he had been on the race- 
course. Then his new owner thought to make him earn his living 
by pulling a dogcart ; but he ran backwards with this, and smashed 
both the trap and a shop window. At last the hunting season 
arrived. To start with he seemed to take somewhat kindly to the 
chase, but early in October we had a nice day’s sport with the York 
and Ainsty—two or three sharp little runs. There had been a lot of 
rain, and the drains and ditches were full to the brim. Three times 
that day hounds crossed the Copmanthorpe drain, three times did 
his gallant owner drive Marlborough at that tempting jump—some 
ten feet of open water five feet deep—and three times did that 
useless brute gallop bang into the middle of it! To what further 
depths of degradation he fell I do not know, for after this exploit 
he passed beyond my ken. 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 


XXXIV.—THE STAIRCASE OF CHATEAU LOUBIERES 


BY H. A. BRYDEN 


Author of Tales of South Africa, etc., etc. 


FRANK BULLINGTON rode home with his harriers on a soft Novem- 
ber afternoon, after an excellent day’s hunting. His hounds, a 
beautiful little pack, all of the old, light-coloured, West-country 
breed, followed sedately at his horse’s heels, and Jim Woolcombe, 
his whip and kennel-huntsman, brought up the rear. They passed 
down the quiet village street, gleaning admiring glances, while 
every now and again Bullington greeted with a nod and a cheery 
smile some familiar face. Hounds were taken to kennel, and then, 
riding up a drive, the Master of Harriers halted before the old- 
fashioned, roomy, white house that was his home, gave up his 
horse to a groom, and went indoors. 

It was just tea-time, a pleasant wood fire blazed on the hearth, 
and two ladies welcomed the hunter. One of these, a dark, hand- 
some young woman, was his wife; the other, a white-haired old lady, 
to whom Bullington bore a strong resemblance, was his mother, 
just now staying at Pexton House on a month’s visit. 
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** Well, Frank,” asked his wife, ‘‘and what sort of a day’s 
sport ?” 

“ First-rate, my dear,” was the reply. ‘‘ You missed a lot of 
fun, but that’s mother’s fault for keeping you at home. We had quite 
a field out—five and thirty all told; killed three hares, after first- 
rate runs, the last of them a real clinker of fifty-five minutes. Scent 
was splendid and hounds ran like snoke—never made a mistake.” 

‘* Excellent,’ said his mother. ‘‘ And who were out ?” 

‘“‘Oh, the usual crowd. A score of farmers, the Blencowes, 
Charlie Knight, Tom Hathaway and his sister, Mrs. Symons—who, 
as usual, over-rode hounds: I shall do that woman an injury some 
day—a man from Dunster, and Grenby, who brought with him a 
very nice Frenchman, a Count de Lalande, who keeps a pack of 
hounds somewhere in the west of France—Vienne, I fancy.” 

“T remember him,” chimed in Mrs. Bullington junior. ‘‘ He was 
out with the staghounds last week, and rode very well—a spare man, 
rather good-looking, with a high colour and black hair.” 

‘“‘That’s the man. He’s a real nice chap and speaks good 
English—which saves me a lot of trouble—and understands hunting 
thoroughly. He’s been all over the world, shooting big game, mostly 
in British territory. I’ve asked him here for a few days next week. 
He fancies my harriers amazingly; says he’s got a lot of light- 
coloured hounds himself, white and badger-pie, and white and 
hare-pie, and perhaps we may do a swop. 1 want fresh blood badly ; 
these old light-coloured hounds are very hard to come by nowa- 
days.” 

‘* That will be charming, Frank,” said his wife. ‘“ We’re rather 
dull down here till Christmas, when the boys come home. The 
Count can have the bachelor’s room. Does he bring horses ? ” 

**Yes, a couple of hirelings. I can help him out with others. 
We'll have three days with the harriers, and two with the stag- 
hounds.” 

‘‘De Lalande!” echoed the elder Mrs. Bullington, musingly. 
‘‘ That name seems familiar to me. Where have I heard it ?”’ 

‘*Haven’t the least idea, mother,” rejoined her son. ‘“ Give 
me some more tea, Helen; I am dying of thirst.” 

A week later, in the same room at the same hour, the French 
Count made his appearance and was introduced to the two ladies. 
He was a pleasant man of the world, cultured, not too horsy and 
houndy, and, having travelled much abroad and seen a great deal of 
English folk, was quickly at home with the Bullington ladies. The 
talk presently shifted to France and the Count’s home. He lived, 
he told them, in an old rambling chateau of Louis XIII’s time, and 
hunted chiefly roe-deer in the neighbouring woodlands. 
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“What is the name of your place, Count?” asked old 
Mrs. Bullington. 

“Chateau Loubiéres, in Vienne, madam, where I hope after 
Christmas to see your son here, if he will do me the honour to pay 
me a visit and look at my hounds.” 

“It would be delightful, Count,’’ rejoined Frank, “ if it could 
be managed. If I do go, Helen, you will have to whip in to Jim 
and look after the harriers.”’ 

‘*The Chateau Loubiéres!” repeated Mrs. Bullington senior. 
‘* Now I remember all about it. Do you know, Count de Lalande, 
my son’s great-grandfather, who had a pack of foxhounds, knew 
one of your kinsfolk very well and used to stay with him as a young 
man. That would be before 1789. I think I have heard of some 
tragedy in your family during the Revolution.” 

“‘T am delighted, madam,” responded the Count, “to hear 
that our families have been acquainted. It is quite like coming 
among old friends, especially in this charming and most English 
home of yours. Yes, there was a tragedy in my family. In 1791, 
during the Revolutionary troubles, the peasants attacked the 
chateau; there were terrible scenes, and my great-great-grand- 
father, who must have been the Count de Lalande whom your son’s 
ancestor stayed with, was murdered under circumstances of shock- 
ing barbarity.” 

They had some friends to meet the Count that night at Pexton 
House, and, after the departure of the guests and a final cigar and 
whisky-and-soda, the two men went to their respective bedrooms. 
That night Frank Bullington, whose slumbers were usually of the 
most untroubled kind, had a curious dream. He dreamt that he 
stood in the great hall of an old-fashioned mansion, a hall hung 
with family portraits and garnished with heads of deer, wild boar, 
and other trophies of the chase. Two broad staircases descended 
from the upper rooms to this hall, in the centre of which Frank 
seemed to be standing. Some hideous sensation of dread held 
possession of him. He looked around for something that should 
answer for the horror that imbued him. There was nothing. Yet 
he remained there, rooted to the spot, numbed with an unaccount- 
able fear; then, suddenly, he awoke, streaming with perspiration, 
his heart beating thickly. It was a condition to which he was 
entirely unaccustomed. Well! It was but a nightmare, such as he 
remembered as a child. Presently he sank to quiet sleep again, and 
woke at his usual hour. 

Count de Lalande had a capital week’s sport with his English 
friend. They hunted wild red deer with the Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds, and enjoyed three first-rate days with the Pexton 
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Harriers. The Count was charmed with his visit, and extracted 
from Frank Bullington a promise that he, in turn, would visit 
Chateau Loubiéres and see how French hunting was conducted. 
The Count offered, moreover, to exchange a couple or two of his 
light-coloured hounds against some of the Pexton; and as Frank 
was seriously in need of fresh blood with which to recruit his pack, 
and would gladly have travelled to the other end of Europe to 
obtain it, he cordially accepted the invitation. 

Rather more than two months later—to be precise, in the middle 
of the following January—Bullington, having made his way to 
France, found himself on a dark winter evening at the entrance to 
the Chateau Loubiéres. The Count had met him atthe station in a 
dog-cart, and after a drive of four miles over good French roads they 
pulled up before the door of a big rambling building. The groom 
jumped down, rang loudly at a huge bell, and presently the door 
opened and the Count and his guest entered a great hall well lit by 
electricity. Frank Bullington looked round, and saw instantly 
before him the hall of his nightmare. It was an odd sensation, 
such as he had never before experienced. Here were the two great 
oak staircases, facing one another on either side of the apartment, 
with doors opening out to various chambers and passages. Above 
was a long gallery, which led to other parts of the mansion, and round 
about him hung the very pictures and trophies which he remembered 
quite well in hisdream. There was, however, no sense of fear upon 
him now. Everything looked cheerful and homelike under the 
excellent illumination of the electric light. 

**Do you know, Count,” he said, “it’s an odd thing, but this 
hall is perfectly familiar to me. I saw it all in a dieam I had at 
Pexton on the night of the day you first came to us; I never had 
such a curiously unaccountable sensation before! ”’ 

“That’s very strange, my friend,’’ remarked de Lalande. ‘1 
don’t understand it. Thought transference, I suppose. The question 
is, ‘From whose inner.consciousness emanated the picture ?’” 

‘Well, one can only suppose from yours,” rejoined Bullington, 
with a cheery laugh. ‘ But how and why the thing happened I 
can't for the life of me understand.” 

** Come here for a second, Bullington,” said the Count, taking 
him by the arm and leading him to a large old picture. ‘‘ There is 
my ancestor, the Count de Lalande of Louis XVI’s time and the 
Revolution, whom your great-grandfather visited here in 1788. He 
looks what you call a good old ‘ sport,’ eh? ” 

Frank Bullington gazed earnestly at the picture, an equestrian 
one, showing the Count on his prick-eared, close-docked hunter, 
with his pack of hounds in front of him and two mounted hunt 
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servants filling in the background. The Count wore a cocked hat, 
a white wig and queue, a blue coat laced with silver, breeches, and 
heavy boots. It was a hard, shrewd, cynical face that looked out of 
the well-painted picture. The servants were dressed, like their 
master, in blue uniforms, and had, to English eyes, with their huge 
French horns encircling their bodies, a somewhat grotesque aspect. 
Still, it was a most interesting picture, the more fascinating to 
Bullington from the fact that here in the pack of hounds before him 
he saw precisely the stamp of hunting dog from which to recruit 
his own pack. 

**Got any hounds left like those, Count ?”’ he queried. 

“Yes, I have, Bullington,” replied his host, with a well-pleased 
look. ‘I knew you would spot that pack at once. My hounds are 
lineally descended from those before you, and although the sort— 
the type you call it, don’t you ?—has somewhat altered, perhaps I 
may say improved, my hounds are, in nose and sound hunting 
characteristics, pretty much what those were like. To-morrow you 
shall see them. Now come and have a vermouth, and then we’ll 
dress for dinner. As you know, I’m a bachelor, and to-night you 
and I shall be alone. I thought you would prefer it on your first 
arrival, and we can talk over hounds and hunting as much as you 
please. Then a game of billiards if you are agreeable, and to bed. 
To-morrow we hunt five miles away, in some forest where we have 
plenty of roedeer, and I hope to show you sport.” 

For ten days Frank Bullington stayed at the chateau, enjoying 
some first-rate sport, and watching with the keenest interest the 
work of de Lalande’s old-fashioned pack of hounds. Although 
bigger and somewhat heavier than his own harriers, they were 
of much the same stamp, and the Count had promised to spare him 
two couples of the least in size to take back to England with him 
for the purpose of breeding with his own hounds. These, with 
another couple which, thanks to de Lalande’s exertions, they had 
been able to pick up in La Vendée, which they had visited for the 
purpose, would be amply sufficient to give him the change of blood 
he required for the strengthening of his own kennel. 

Ona fine January morning they rode out to hunt a roebuck 
which harboured four miles away in a certain piece of woodland, 
and which had already given the Count’s pack three or four good 
runs and remained undefeated. By this time Frank had grown 
accustomed to the pomp and panoply of French hunting, the piqueur 
and valet de chiens in green coats laced with gold, the hunting caps 
heavy with bullion, the huge horns encompassing the men’s chests, 
and tke methods of hunting so different from those to be found in 
an English countryside. At the meet were gathered a company of 
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forty or fifty sportsmen and women, for the most part neighbouring 
landowners and personal friends of the Count. With most of these 
Bullington had already made acquaintance, and, although his know- 
ledge of French was somewhat lacking, the cheery Englishman, 
already a great favourite among these polite people, was willingly 
helped out in any difficulties of the language which he found con- 
fronting him. In ten minutes a move was made for the covert, a 
wood of some twenty acres, in which the chevrewil was known to be 
couching. The services of the valet de chiens a pied and his tufters 
were on this occasion dispensed with, and the Count’s harbourer 
having marked down the buck at dawn, the whole pack of eighteen 
couples was taken straight to the deer’s resting-place. In complete 
silence the normally voluble field followed at the heels of the pack ; 
presently, after ten minutes of breathless suspense, the deep voices 
of some of the most trusty hounds proclaimed that they had found 
traces of the buck; the clamour swelled to a magnificent chorus, 
and then, from a bed of russet fern, right in front of the pack, sprang 
a gallant roebuck and cantered away. Horns blew, enthusiastic 
sportsmen cheered and yelled, the hunt was fairly up. 

Roedeer are often very difficult to force from covert, and the 
handsome buck in front of them offered no exception to this habit. . 


For half an hour the clever little beast threaded the mazes of the © 


woodland. Twice other deer were roused and followed, and twice 
the pack were skilfully brought back to the line of the hunted 
quarry. The roe began to find himself hard put to it; the baying 
pack clamoured with fierce chorus ever closer at his heels; and 
now, leaping a ditch and bank with one magnificent bound, the deer 
broke covert and was away for the open. country. The run that 
ensued was one of the greatest ever seen with Count de Lalande’s 
hounds, a run that will always be spoken of with enthusiasm by 
hunting folk and country people in that part of Vienne. Frank 
Bullington got well away with the pack, and, with the Count, the 
huntsman, and eight or ten of the most determined riders of the 
hunt, galloped, tingling with the most joyous excitement in the 
world, over a magnificent line of country. For two miles the chase 
lay over the wild heath of Charriére, where the going was on the 
whole pretty sound, with here and there deep and treacherous 
patches of bog, which reminded Bullington of his own beloved 
Exmoor. Then came some enclosed country, where hedges and 
ditches took severe toll of the field, and reduced somewhat the en- 
thusiasm of all but the boldest and keenest riders. Over the wooded 
hill of Bazelle streamed the hunt; here the buck would willingly 
have lingered, but scent was amazingly good, the pack were running 
dangerously close, and after a half circuit the deer quitted the 
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covert and was away again. As they descended the hill, the Count, 
streaming with perspiration, was riding stride for stride with Bul- 
lington. He pointed with his whip to a dark stretch of woodland 
lying on a hillside far away in front. 

‘The wood of Orbigny,” he ejaculated, ‘‘seven miles away, 
that is the deer’s point. Alas, we shall never get our second horses!”’ 

And, in truth, they never did get them. The run was so straight 
and so fast that the second horsemen were clean thrown out, and 
could never get near their masters. 

Now they passed the hamlet of Falandre, and a mile beyond 
that of Fatrissac. The field had by this time become reduced to 
four riders who were anywhere near hounds. Bullington and the 
piqueur, Georges Monfray, were nearest the pack, now some two 
hundred yards in front of them. De Lalande, whose horse was 
beginning to show some signs of distress, came next, a furlong 
behind them, and near him again rode Colonel de Guinfrey, a bold 
and a good horseman, whose heavy weight—he rode over 14 stone 
—was now telling upon his willing hunter. Before them stretched 
the wide grassy champaign of Mareuil la Haye, severed about its 
middle by a widish stream. As they approached the water, Bul- 
lington, who had been nursing his horse, pulled it together, gave 
the good beast a sharp touch of the spur, and, flying the brook— 
here some eighteen feet across—just landed on the other bank. It 
was a good performance for a horse that had already compassed 
nine miles of rough country. As he landed, he drew rein for a 
second and turned in the saddle. The huntsman had suddenly 
pulled up short on the brink of the stream. 

*‘ Allons, Monfray!”’ cried Bullington, with a cheery laugh. 
Allons! sautez-vous!” 

But the piqgueur was not for it. ‘‘ Non, non!” he cried, with a 
speaking grimace. ‘‘ Pardi! je ne saute pas les grandes riviéres,”’ 
and, turning his horse's head, he galloped hard for a ford half a mile 
down stream. 

Frank Bullington was now left alone with the pack. There was 
a momentary check half a mile further on, but hounds hit it off 
again unaided, and away again raved the chase. Two miles ahead 
Frank now saw in front of him the great wood of Orbigny, darken- 
ing the side of a lofty hill. If the deer reached that sanctuary it 
might yet escape the pack. But the gallant roebuck had shot its 
last bolt. The pack were now running from scent to view; they 
drew rapidly upon their game, and six hundred yards from the 
nearest limit of Orbigny they pulled down their quarry on a piece 
of gorse-clad common. Frank was up with them in two minutes, 
and, driving off the hounds, whipped out his knife, seized the buck 
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by the horns, and with one deft thrust at the junction of neck and 
chest had given the coup de grace. It was an ecstatic moment, one 
of those that the sportsman never forgets. 

Presently the ‘‘ field” came flickering in. The piqueur was 
first up after Frank; after him came de Lalande, wild with delight 
at the success of his English friend and the finish of so great 
a run; after him again half a dozen others. The hunt servants, 
ranging themselves by the dead deer, blew loud fanfares, the 
** Hallali”” of French hunting, and the obsequies were duly per- 
formed, Bullington being presented with the head of the buck 
instead of the usual slot. 

It was, all agreed, the greatest run of the Rallye (hunt) de 
Lalande for a generation—for many generations. Nine miles as the 
crow flies was the point, and the entire distance fourteen miles 
as hounds ran. The time very fast, considering the state of the 
country—1 hour 35 minutes from the moment the buck quitted the 
covert, close on two hours from the find. 

That night Frank Bullington slept the sleep of the healthy 
hunter, made thoroughly happy by success. Half a dozen other 
friends of the Count were staying in the house, but they had retired 
early after a most cheery evening, and 11.30 saw them all in their 
bedrooms, most of them deep in slumber. 

Two hours later, or thereabouts, Frank Bullington woke with 
a strange, vague sense of horror upon him. He never could explain 
why, but some overwhelming force impelled him to get up, put 
on some clothes, and go down to the hall. With beating heart 
he made his way down the long corridor. As he approached the 
hall he saw with amazement that it was full of light. He crept, 
with a hideous feeling of suspense and dread—to which he was 
entirely unaccustomed—down the left-hand staircase. At the bottom 
he halted with his hand on the broad oak baluster, and gazed across 
apprehensively at the other staircase. Something at the back of 
his mind told him what was going to happen, and this is what 
he saw: From the very topmost of the dark, ancient, polished 
stairway, always uncarpeted, there rolled the severed head of a 
man—a head bleeding and clean-shaven; a head which, nathless 
the fact that it was lacking a wig, Frank knew instantly to be that 
of the old hunting Count de Lalande, whose pictured semblance 
hung there in the hall. The face was pinched into a hideous grin 
of pain and rage; the grey eyes were ofen, and occasionally, as 
it seemed to Frank's tortured mind, they looked straight into 
his own. 

The Englishman’s heart, hitherto beating so vehemently, 
seemed to stand still during those hideous moments that followed. 
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Slowly the terrible head fell from stair to stair. It reached the 
bottom and rolled like a football across the hall. Then, in an 
instant, the light vanished and all was dark. 

In that last unforeseen moment of horror some portion of 
Bullington’s frozen energies seemed to come back to him. He 
turned, climbed the staircase, as it seemed to himself, at one bound, 
fled down the corridor, and reached his room—how, he never quite 
knew. Here his courage returned to him; he gathered breath, 
his pulses beat more evenly; he began to debate whether or no 
he should go to his friend, rouse him, and tell him what he had 
seen. But what was the use? De Lalande would not, could not, 
believe his tale, and would ridicule the idea of the apparition, which 
indubitably he himself had just seen. No; he would speak of 
it in the morning. Lighting a candle and stirring up the dying 
embers of his fire, he sought his bed again, and dozed fitfully 
till the valet brought his coffee and hot water in the morning. 

Frank and the Count were the first assembled in the dining- 
room. De Lalande rallied his friend upon his appearance. 

“You do not look very fit this morning, mon ami,” he said, 
kindly. ‘‘ After so glorious a day, and so moderate an evening, 
I expected to behold your usual cheerful self.” 

“Well, Count,” responded Frank, ‘“‘I have had a very bad 
night. I saw something in the hall yonder which I hope never to 
see again. I'll admit freely I was terrified; and I still feel a 
good deal upset.” 

“What! You saw ?” ejaculated the Count, his face 
becoming suddenly grave. 

“Yes, I saw it!” And Bullington at once told his friend the 
history of his night adventure. 

‘* My dear fellow,” said the Count, after the Englishman had 
finished, ‘‘I’m shocked, terribly, about this. I would not that 
it should have happened for the world. You have seen the spectre 
of Loubiéres, a thing that has not appeared to my knowledge these 
eighteen years. I saw it myself once, more than twenty years 
since, and, like yourself, was horrified. But of late the thing has 
never appeared, and I had nursed myself into the belief that it 
had finally vanished. I never came near the chateau for five years 
after my own hideous experience. But, after all, the place is 
my home, and I took the risk and came back to it.” 

‘But why should I have seen it?” asked Bullington, 
musingly. 

“One can scarcely find a reason,” rejoined the Count. ‘ But 
it is an odd coincidence that your ancestor and mine foregathered 
in these old rooms more than a hundred years ago, and that 
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yesterday, the 18th January, was the anniversary of the storming 
of this place by the peasants in 1791 and the murder of my great- 
great-grandfather. I-had completely forgotten the matter in the 
excitement of the hunt. Even then it is difficult to see why you 
should have been dragged forth to witness that horrible spectacle. 
My friend, we know, happily for ourselves, nothing of the spirit 
world; nor can we account, any of us, for the apparitions that 
are occasionally vouchsafed to us. I am deeply sorry for this 
occurrence.” 

“Tell me, de Lalande,” said Bullington, “‘ what was the 
origin of this frightful thing?” 

“It is a very short story,” said the Count. ‘‘ When the 
Revolution broke out, the peasants rose, stormed Loubiéres, caught 
the old Count upstairs and killed him, hacked off his head, and 
kicked it brutally down the staircase. I gather that my ancestor, 
like many of the noblesse of that time, was not a good man, nor had 
he been well disposed to his tenants. But let us dismiss this painful 
subject. Here come our friends. Say no more about the matter 
in their presence.” 

Frank Bullington stayed two more nights at the chateau and 
then took his departure. He slept with apprehension, but nothing 
occurred to disturb his rest. It is some years since these events 
happened, but Bullington can never forget them. Nor for the finest 
pack of hounds in Europe would he venture to visit Chateau 
Loubiéres again, much as he esteems its sporting and hospitable 
owner. 
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THE CAMP ON THE EDGE OF THE STREAM 


DAYS ON A CANADIAN SALMON STREAM 


BY ARTHUR P. SILVER 


Afoot the wash of waders and aloft the haze-veiled blue, 
The heart it needeth nothing sc the cast falls clean and true; 
O carol of the running reel and flash of mottled back ! 


A SUDDEN swerve of the highway, and there is the river—glimmer- 
ing, dancing, sparkling along its boulder-strewn channel, racing 
right merrily to swift annihilation in the tiny harbour which twists 
stealthily in from the sea. We draw rein as we reach the little 
bridge with its wooden piers fretting the impetuous current, and 
look outwards on the blue salt water dotted with tawny sails of 
fishing boats: at the white cottages of fishermen sprinkled along the 
shores: at the background of dark fir trees whose barbed tops on 
the one side are traced as in India ink against a cloudless sky, and 
on the other are burnt and bitten into a fiery sunset. It is the view 
up the valley threaded by the little salmon stream we have come 
hither to fish which more steadfastly holds my gaze. Swiftly towards 
me, between serried ranks of coniferous trees embroidered with the 
white stems of silver birches, now with loud murmurings, now with 
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soft musical purl, again fairly shouting among the grey granite 
boulders which are strewn on its pathway, sometimes slow slipping 
over golden pebbles, sometimes swift sliding over glassy ledges, 
comes my fascinating friend—the river. For friend and companion 
for the next two weeks this river is to be tome. At night its voice 
will soothe me deliciously: all day long I will draw its cheerful life 
into my veins. I will study its moods. There may arise forbidding 
moods; but, like some capricious charmer after spent anger reward- 
ing her patient lover with an unforgettable smile, there is sure to 
come at length the sudden swift unveiling of dazzling divine beauty. 
It may be at sunset-hour after rain, when there unfolds a sudden 


UNCLE ENOCH NEGOTIATING A DIFFICULT RAPID—GRID-IRON FALLS 


transformation into an atmosphere so clear, so marvellous, so bril- 
liant, that the passage of light on the river (which is the imperish- 
able heart of the scene) glorifies the whole landscape, until it becomes 
transfigured with colours never caught on the canvas of Titian or 
of Turner. 

On the bridge stands Enoch my guide, gaff in hand, a true son 
of the forest. Sixty winters have not grizzled the heavy mass of 
brown hair on his face and head, though his body is twisted with 
the wet and cold. ‘ Uncle Enoch” the village imps call him, won- 
dering, with little arms akimbo, as he returns from the river, how 
many salmon are hid within the leather bag at his side to give his 
shoulders that unwonted stoop. He wears a drab woollen shirt, 
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open at the neck, half revealing his swarthy breast, and a gift suit 
of chequered Harris tweed, at least one size too small, so that his 
lean muscular arms, knotted like whip-cords and burned to a brown- 
black by the summer suns, are exposed almost to the elbow. 
Nature’s elemental forces—winds, rains, sun, frost—have made the 
features of the man too weather-worn and rigid for emotional ex- 
pression, save that one can notice a somewhat contemptuous upward 
curl in the corners of the mouth if a fish is handled without due skill 
or the pool has not been covered in orthodox fashion. A quiet 
taciturn man is Enoch, as if he knew that a sportsman’s first duty 


‘*KIVER THE WHOLE POOL, SIR” 


was stealthiness and his second silence. A true sportsman too, 
most thorough in all his methods. 

‘“Throw out there in the bubbly water and kiver the whole 
pool, sir,” is his laconic message, when he notices that I am missing 
a likely-looking eddy where a whirl or two in the sable water, mark- 
ing sunken boulders which lure a salmon to rest, seem to him to be 
escaping the searching sweep of my Silver Doctor; and always Uncle 
Enoch is quite right. On the particular occasion here recalled, as 
the No. 2 Doctor swings round above the curl of the wave that 
plays at the head of the riff, there comes an upheaval of water dear 
to the angler’s eye, and the back fin and pink side of a large salmon 
are revealed, but quickly curtained by the closing flood. A few 
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moments to rest him—and perhaps there are no more delicious 
moments in the angler’s experience, only to be compared to the 
delight of putting together the rod for the first time after the long 
sleep of winter—and I send the fly inch by inch nearer to where he 


THE SALMON POOL WRAPPED IN WINTER SLEEP 


broke, on the tiptoe of expectation. But no response. Surely my 
friend has gotten a taste of its quality? What can be wrong? 
“Perhaps he has moved, sir; kiver all the pool, sir, if you please,” 
says good old Enoch. Acting on the suggestion I lengthen my line 
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and send a cast several yards away to the other side of the ripple 
from the rock. The response is immediate; with a sidelong rush 
that shows his black back and gleaming sides the salmon seizes 
the fly, and instantly the line begins to hiss from the reel, while the 
rod is strained almost double. My friend proves a very game fish 
of nearly twenty pounds, and evidently set a high estimate on the 
value of his life, for he fought long and valiantly, and left no tactics 
untried to rid himself of the toils. A series of high springs, a 
straightaway rush at the pace of ninety miles an hour, electric 
twistings under water, jerking savagely, and striking heavily at the 
leader with his tail—all proved of no avail. Admiration for his 
pluck almost made me regret his fate; but Enoch’s relentless gaff 
quivered for one moment only above his victim; then instantly with 
unerring aim the bright steel was buried in the shining side, and the 
metallic body was laid bright and beautiful amid the rushy sedges 
on the shelving shore. Here indeed was a good fish saved that but 
for Enoch’s vigilance I might never have made acquaintance with. 
** Kiver the whole pool”’ is an excellent axiom when you angle for a 
salmon. 

Enoch on occasion is good at a yarn, and as we sit in the shade 
enjoying the afternocn pipe he loves to recall stories of “‘the Old 
Hunter,” a retired colonel who once fished this river with a very 
Jong rod (18 ft.), bearing inverse ratio to the quality of his temper. 
**Rest his soul, he’s dead and gone; he was the best sportsman 
as ever fished in these parts,’’ was Enoch’s epigrammatic verdict on 
him who proved Walton's rule concerning the peaceable mild spirits 
of anglers by affording a most notable exception. 

““Onc't,’’ continued Enoch, ‘‘he was wexed by a sportsman 
casting into his water from the opposite bank. He said nothing, 
but managed to cross the man’s line and tied it to the bushes. 
Didn’t it sarve the man right? Onc’t he thrashed two Indians 
within an inch of their lives for stealing a jug of old Jamaica rum 
cachéd at one of his camps for winter moose-hunting. Another man 
annoyed him by unlawful fishing. He found out where the critter 
hid his spears and dip-nets and other things that are a hurt to the 
river. One day he found a 50-fathom net with a leader, besides 
spears and bags and triangles. Lord, it was wild! and the Colonel 
he gets wild too, and goes to a magistrate and slaps the fine on 
him. But that did no good. So the next time he found this man 
poaching he took off his coat, for he had wexed him too bad this 
time to stand it any further. Instead of slapping on the fine 
this time, he says to the poacher, ‘If we have a law let it be a 
law, and we must fight it out betwixt us right here and now.’ The 
man was a shocking big brute of a fellow, but did not stand up for 
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long before the Colonel; after three rounds he was on the ground 
howling with pain. He limped home to his wife, very badly hurt, 
they told me—and ever after the Colonel had no trouble on that 
river when they knew he was out for his sport. Onc’t he fit a duel 
in Halifax because some big man sent a favourite rod back he had 
loaned him with a broken tip. And onc’t when he was commanding 
at a sham-fight on the common, on the Queen’s birthday, he was 
wexed because a company of blacks under a white officer, wheeling 
to the left instead of the right by mistake in the word of command, 
came up right in front of a troop of horse artillery. The Colonel 
was mad, you bet! and the languidge he used was something horrid 
and awful, although there were lots of the quality ladies looking on; 


DANGER! 


but the men only laughed, for they knew he was a brave man, and 
a tip-top sportsman, and could not help a bit of a short temper and 
swear words at a time like this, ‘ Ride over the black devils! 
ride over the sons of Belial! ride over them!’ he roared out over 
and over until he fairly got black in the face they say, while the 
coloured boys got out of the way of the guns as best they could.” 
So with yarns of the choleric colonel did Enoch beguile the 
hour of siesta one bright afternoon as we smoked our pipes, resting 
on the slope of the mill-dam, whence we had a view of the Falls Pool 
immediately beneath us. It is a good pool, but full of sunken logs 
and branches which a hooked fish is not slow to take advantage of. 
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Indeed, it is one of those pools which afford so many chagrins that 
I would not advise a man of ‘‘ mild and peaceable spirit” to fish it 
too often, lest he might fall from grace and develop a temper. Crede 
experto. The way of a salmon among submerged timber passeth all 
understanding. 

It is a curious pool to fish, for you cast from the dam, and as 
you look down upon the sunny water you often see a fish or two 
sculling gently along with a dreamy motion, or else poised at his 
station on easy fin. You can see the whole process of his taking 
the fly, and are very apt to draw it away on that account before 
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your fish has well seized it. Personally, I prefer not to see the fish 
for which I cast, as I much enjoy that sudden revelation of what 
lurks behind the veil—the quick surprise; the lifting of the curtain 
that hides the finny tribe from observation. 

Our river distinctly divides itself into three parts: the upper 
is infancy, the middle is youth, the lower manhood. The upper 
reach is where the waters are gathered into a large lacustrine expan- 
sion swelled by numberless small rivulets teeming with parr and 
with trout, big and little; in its middle course the stream gathers 
strength until it affords a few fair pools where one can take grilse in 
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midsummer. But it is to the lower reach that memory turns most 
often in other scenes than these; for here is our battle-ground with 
Salmo salar, here are registered our victories and defeats. 

What a lovely pool is Indian Camp! Quite near the sloping 
green bank old Indian warriors lie at rest beneath a score of fern- 
clad mounds; men who long ago fished here with their rude gear 
and made elaborate stone weirs, traces of which are still to be seen, 
notably in the Weir Pool. 

It is only a stone’s-throw above tidal water, and when salmon 
rise here they come savagely, with tiger-like spring, apparently 
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more strong and lusty than after they have lived in the fresh water 
. even for a little time. Then succeeds “‘ The Alders,” where brown 
tassels and metallic leafage dip in a sable reach of water flecked 
with foam bells, netting among their interlacing branches frothy 
fabrics like pyramids of whipped cream. 

Next come the Lower and Upper Wing-dams: salmon-pools of 
great interest to the fisherman, for in reality they are artificial 
pools not made for the angler’s delight expressly, but incidentally 
serving his purpose. They are structures built by the lumber-men 
for facilitating the driving of logs, provided with a gate in the 
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centre, and with sides set sloping to the stream, furnishing a sort of 
funnel or bottle-neck pool, and backing up the water to a depth 
which the salmon dearly loves—anywhere between two and three feet 
—and somehow correcting the speed of the current exactly to his 
taste. Should any reader wish to construct an artificial salmon-pool 
here is a valuable model, for above these so-called ‘“‘ wing-dams” 
the salmon will surely rest for a long time. A fish hooked and lost 
here on June 12 of last year was taken with the cast in his jaws 
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by another fisherman at exactly the same spot on June 27. He 
had remained in the pool for all that time. 

For two whole weeks this pleasing river had been to me a com- 
panion and a friend. Life by its waters had bestowed the power 
to enjoy simple things. ‘“‘ The gliding of the stream, and the birds 
singing, and the soft blue sky, seem like life passing in a summer 
dream, as though no winter stress could e’er come nigh a scene like 
this, or any human deeds seem louder than the whisper of the 
reeds.” Oh, happy state of mind, when mere sky and running 
water, rocks and trees, the fluttering leafage, the glory of a summer 
eve, the notes of birds from the tree-tops, can make one forget that 
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life holds anything save rapture in it! As1 pause at the top of the 
hill overlooking the river, tracing my steps backwards towards the 
ties of humanity which for a while have been almost completely 
severed, I find myself repeating these words, hardly exaggerated, 
though originally referred to human love :— 


Now see, 
The red sun drops behind the dusky hills, 
And nightly dews rise from the sombre vale : 
Farewell, beloved, for belov’d thou art. 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE DAY—READY FOR HOME 


THE EASTHAMPSTEAD BASSET-HOUNDS—A GOOD ENTRY, 1907 


BASSET-HOUNDS 
BY THE HON. DUDLEY CARLETON 


Most readers of the Badminton Magazine are probably quite 
familiar with the basset on the show bench, but I think only a small 
minority are aware of the sporting capabilities of a pack of these 
quaint little hounds, and my purpose in writing this article is to try 
to impart to others some of my own enthusiasm for the breed. 

A brief glance at the origin of the species is necessary, but I will 
make it as short as possible. The first bassets were introduced into 
England from France some thirty years ago by Lord Onslow, and 
we also hear of Lord Galway and the late Sir John Millais as 
owners. Sir John Millais did much for the breed, organised classes 
for it at dog-shows, and thus gradually a cult was developed and a 
recognised system of show-points was drawn up. It may be said 
that nearly every basset-hound in England at the present day can be 
traced from either Lord Onslow’s or Sir John Millais’s importations. 

France has always been famed for its hounds, and for the care 
with which ancient strains have been preserved in all their purity. 
France is the home of some score of different breeds of hounds, 
each with its own particular characteristic, and each breed kept 
zealously for some special form of hunting. These breeds vary in 
different parts of the country. As an example of this the hounds of 
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La Vendée differ very much from those of Brittany. The basset is 
not strictly speaking a breed of its own, and I will show further on 
that each recognised variety of French hound has its corresponding 
basset as an offshoot. 

Prior to the Revolution, hunting was conducted in France on a 
scientific and elaborate scale, especially by Royalty and the great 
nobles, who regularly rode to hounds, and paid much attention to 
their breeding. In the dark days of the Revolution and during the 
upheavals incidental to the Napoleonic wars, hunting fell into disuse, 
kennels were broken up, and the hounds became dispersed among 
the peasants, who used them for hunting, or rather shooting, much 
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as we now make use of spaniels to find our game for us, and not 
necessarily to hunt it down. Riding to hounds, however, was re- 
introduced in the early part of the last century, and we once more 
find the chase forming part of the life of the French country gentle- 
man, who, reviving the old order of things as much as possible, 
once more hunted the stag, boar, and wolf with all the pomp and 
circumstance which our neighbours over the water love to infuse 
into the art of venery. 

But we also find the rifle being used as an accessory to the 
hound, more especially in the pursuit of the boar and wolf. Owing 
to the destruction of crops and stock caused by these animals, packs 
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were formed and hunted by a regularly appointed Government 
‘* Louvetier ” as he was called, who received a bounty for every 
animal destroyed. This duty was usually undertaken by some local 
sportsman, among the two best known being M. de Saint-Prix, who 
hunted the country round Carhaix in Brittany, and M. de Kergoolas. 
Both these gentlemen, much as they disliked the use of the rifle or 
carbine, had to bow to public opinion, and no doubt in their eyes 
many a fine wild run after a bristling tusker or gaunt wolf was 
brought to an untimely end by the aid of fire-arms. Sportsmen 
used to gallop ahead and place themselves in clearings, across the 
line of the chase, shifting their positions according to the cry of the 
approaching pack. It was thus that the practice of shooting over 
hounds came to be recognised as a sport, and those who could not 
afford the expense of a horse and a pack used to go out with their 
one or two couple. 

As it became obvious that big twenty-three or twenty-four inch 
hounds were actually too fast to live with comfortably on foot, 
means had to be devised for slowing them down, and to attain this 
object the French sportsman bred only from his low, slow, and 
crooked hounds, paying, however, particular attention to nose, note, 
and steadiness on the line—the last qualification being essential in a 
thickly wooded country. In fact the three attributes I have men- 
tioned were all, and still remain, indispensable, and are the hall- 
mark of the basset; for it was by this process of breeding that the 
basset or chien bas was evolved. 

To turn once more to our English bassets, we find only one 
recognised show specimen, and that is the very crooked sort ; where- 
as in France there were three recognised varieties : the crooked, half- 
crooked, and the straight-legged breeds; and it is here that the 
show-breeders in England committed a fatal error in accepting only 
the first of the three. Credit, however, must be given to these 
show-breeders, insomuch that by establishing classes they kept the 
basset alive in this. country ; but from a practical and working point 
of view much harm was done, for with the usual short-sightedness 
of the breeder as opposed to the practical sportsman, greater stress 
was laid on the exaggeration of characteristics (such as short crooked 
legs, long bodies, &c.) than the production of a hound suitable for 
work. This is a point on which I am very strong, namely, that 
the basset was bred for work and not for show. No breed of dogs, 
however fashionable, can hope to survive if its merits are purely 
spectacular. 

Having dealt with the origin of the basset, his introduction into 
England, and his fate as a show dog, I will now endeavour to sketch 
his history in the hunting field in this country. Owing to his wonder- 
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ful scenting powers, quaint appearance, and musical voice—for he 
retains all the note of the full-sized deep-tongued old-fashioned 
French hounds—different sportsmen at different times have tried to 
establish regular packs of bassets for hunting hares on the same lines 
as beagling. In most cases these attempts were abandoned as 
failures, for one reason or another, the chief difficulty being that the 
show hounds (the only ones obtainable) were utterly unsuited to hard 
work. Then again, owing to in-breeding, the whole strain had 
become effete, puppies were very difficult to rear, and the ‘‘ towling”’ 
and dwelling propensities encouraged by shortness of leg were a 
further disadvantage. But behind it all lay want of patience. The 
formation of a pack of hounds requires not only care, but time. It 
takes seven years at least to form a pack, and many puppies must 
be bred, only to be drafted, before a level lot can be obtained. 

The net result of many attempts was the formation of only one 
regular pack, the Walhampton Basset-hounds, which was kept by 
Captain Godfrey Heseltine; and it is impossible to over-rate the 
benefits that Captain Heseltine conferred on those who followed in 
his footsteps. He kept his pack for thirteen seasons, showing con- 
sistently good sport in the New Forest and the surrounding districts. 
He sternly set his face against the show system in cases where, in his 
opinion, it reacted unfavourably on the basset as a working hound: 
and he raised the standard of the breed in a very marked degree. It 
must be remembered that I write this article solely from the point 
of view of the hunting man as opposed to the show man. 

When Captain Heseltine ultimately gave up his pack it was dis- 
persed, a fact the less to be regretted when we find drafts from his 
kennels forming the nuclei of other packs in different localities. Sir 
Richard Bromley in Cumberland, and Lord Conyngham at Slane 
Castle in Meath, acquired the bulk of the Walhampton hounds, and 
I have obtained drafts from both these gentlemen. Only recently 
Lord Conyngham has lent his hounds to the Royal Naval College 
at Osborne, as he is taking on either a foxhound or harrier pack. 
Other packs of basset-hounds are the Riversdale kept by Mr. Tow- 
good, the Sitka kept by Mr. MacIntyre, and the Greywell Hill which 
I founded and have lent to Mr. Kenyon-Fuller for two seasons. 

It was purely by chance that I first came to own bassets, as I 
purchased two couple just to see whether they were any use for 
hunting rabbits during a frost at the end of the hunting season of 
1904-5. My first day was anything but a success. I did not know 
my hounds, they did not know me, and there was no scent: but I 
fancied there might be more in this new form of sport than at first 
appeared, so during the next week or so I refrained from hunting, 
and spent my time in gaining the confidence of my two couples. 
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At last a thaw set in; and, accompanied by a solitary attendant 
to whip in, on a dark February afternoon I made my second attempt. 
There was a phenomenal scent, and for two and a half hours my 
two couplesran hard. We must have hunted a dozen hares at least, 
but what sport it was! And we had to carry old Gaylass home. 

That day decided me—I was fairly bitten, and determined by 
hook or crook to get together a small pack of bassets for the next 
season. All the spring and summer were spent in erecting kennels 
and trying to find hounds, the former being by far the simpler and 
cheaper undertaking of the two. After advertising my wants, I 
became a target for everybody who by chance happened to have a 
basset to dispose of. At famine prices I gradually amassed a 
kennel—full of rubbish, of all shapes, sorts, and sizes—but I believe 
I acted rightly in recognising that in a large selection to pick from 
lay my only hope of realising my desires. 

I was fortunate, however, in that among all my ‘“ goats” I 
possessed two undeniably good hounds—to wit, Dutchman and 
Gaylass—and I take this opportunity of paying them a tribute, for 
it was they who really entered me to hare, on that memorable 
February afternoon. Both have now departed, alas! but they served 
their turn well. 

I shall always carry little Dutchman in my mind’s eye, and 
mentally compare all others with him. He was a richly marked 
tri-colour hound, with a dome-shaped French head, long silky ears, 
half-crooked of leg, well ribbed up, short-coupled and active, his 
stern carried gaily over his back. This last is a grave defect in 
a show hound, but I like to see it. A wonderful nose, tireless 
energy, full of drive, and a musical voice, complete the inventory of 
his perfections. 

Gaylass approximated more to recognised show type, being short 
of leg and long of body, with a voice like bells tolling, steady and 
trustworthy on a line, but too slow to kill hares in a plough country. 

The beginning of October 1904-5 found me, therefore, with 
some twelve couples of assorted hounds, collected from all quarters 
of the United Kingdom; but the backbone of my pack was 
undoubtedly furnished by four couple of unentered hounds from 
Sir Richard Bromley’s kennel. That season I hunted forty-two 
days, and killed fifteen hares; in 1905-6 I hunted forty-five days, 
and killed twenty-two hares; and now Mr. Kenyon-Fuller tells me 
that he averages about one kill in every three days; which shows 
that under favourable conditions the basset is as capable of showing 
sport as the beagle. 

To my somewhat prejudiced mind there is no comparison 
between the two. The basset has the advantage all round. He 
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travels just that least little bit slower which enables the foot people 
to keep up without undue exertion; the beagle usually goes much 
too fast. The squeak of the beagle is an abomination as com- 
pared to the deep baying of the basset. The basset can run 
and throw his tongue on a scent which the beagle can scarcely 
own. The basset seldom flashes, and is much more patient on a 
cold scent ; but I think that the beagle is better in taking a line 
along a road. I may have been unfortunate, but I certainly have 
noticed that a greater proportion of beagles can hunt along a road 
as compared to bassets. I should much like some other opinions 
on this point. 

The lessons I learnt while hunting hounds myself in this humble 
way have since served me in good stead, and have added consider- 
ably to the pleasure that 
I derive from watching 
other packs, be they 
foxhounds, harriers, or 
beagles. 

I make bold to say 

that until a man has 
actually hunted hounds 
he is never in a position 
to criticise any hunts- 
man for doing whatever 
he may, under given 
conditions. Half the 
battle is knowing your 
hounds, the rest is made 
up in equal parts of luck, 
knowledge of the coun- 
try, experience, scent, DUSTER, I906—A GOOD HEAD 
and once more luck. 
The marvel to me out hunting, when I reflect upon the many 
factors that have to be taken into consideration in order to ensure 
sport, is not the number of bad days that we have, but that we 
ever have a good one. 

Looking back, I believe my happiest times were the periods of 
drawing. I could see my hounds at work, no untoward event had 
yet arisen to spoil sport, and the delights of anticipation were still 
with me. 

How I love to recall those days! Let me take the reader out 
hunting and live them over again. I must be pardoned for naming 
localities that I know, because it is by these means that I hope to 
gather inspiration. 
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** Basset Hounds.—The Greywell Hill will meet at Lodge Farm 
at 10.30.” So runs the announcement in the local paper, and strictly 
to time, punctuality being the politeness of Princes, the little pack 
is seen crossing the White Water Bridge, and following the 
windings of the trout-stream up to the old-fashioned farmhouse, 
where my good friend and host, Mr. Parsons, stands surrounded by 
his stalwart sons, all ready to welcome us. 

““ Now, Fred,” this to my whipper-in, “ none of Mr. Parsons’s 
home-brewed till after we have finished the day!” But all to no 
purpose do I speak, a Hampshire homestead will not be denied, and 
the hunt staff with well-feigned regret and hypocritical protestations 
is soon laying the foundations of short wind and painful side stitches. 
A rapid survey of the assembled field causes me misgivings, as I 
recognise eager members of the local football clubs, Greywell village 
en masse, and Christmas guests from the surrounding neighbourhood. 
A moment’s reflection as to the probable state of the boggy Lodge 
Farm water meadows and ditches brings some slight comfort, which 
is enhanced by the prospect of a fair scent, and the information that 
the “‘ great jack hare” is back in the Rushy meadow near the farm. 

Time is up, and I make a move to the aforesaid meadow, send- 
ing Fred on ahead to check any attempt at riot on starting, bassets 
being very liable to go off with a cry and a rush from pure jove de 
vivre on first feeling the grass; but after a warning rate or two they 
begin to spread out to draw. I personally very seldom cheered 
hounds while drawing in the open, owing to their tendency to 
babble if encouraged. ‘‘ Yap, Yap, Yap! ’’a shrill feminine note. 
** Have a care, Marjory, have a care! War’ feather!” and up gets a 
partridge. Another failing—must I admit it ?—is rioting on winged 
game. The remaining hounds, however, know Marjory and take no 
notice; had she opened on a hare they would have flown to her at 
once, recognising by her intonation the real article from the false. 

See, now, how eagerly Diligent is quartering every inch of the 
ground! Woodman, too, a first-season puppy, is working hard, a 
trifle jealous and anxious withal lest some one shall find the hare 
and rob him of half a yard’s start. Dashwood, ever to the fore, 
already thinks that he finds traces of Puss—she has skipped about 
here, before finally settling down for the day; but as yet he does 
not venture to say so with more than his stern. But see, Fred is 
holding up his cap in the next field, and signals that he has put her 
quietly away. ‘‘ Twang! twang!” and the eager hounds tumble 
over each other as they follow me through the hedge, with rather 
more than a suspicion of music. 

Down the fence, and left-handed up the water-furrow. 
Watchful has it; now Dashwood, Diligent, Sinbad own to the line ; 
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Argus meanwhile pauses to throw his tongue in sheer ecstasy, and 
away they all go with a crash. What a scent, what voices ! 


A cry more tuneable was never holloaed to. 


Basset-hounds take time to kill a hare even on the rich water 
meadows of Lodge Farm, and I feel sure that the Editor will not 
permit me to follow the chase through all its twists and turns—the 
first rapid burst to Odiham Wood, the patient tufting to get our 
hunted hare away, the big left-handed turn by Potbridge Farm and 
Poland Mill as far as the railway embankment, and back to our 
starting point—the fresh hare that nearly spoilt the whole thing. 
Nor may I now dilate upon the iniquities of the footballers who 
would press upon hounds at the checks; the running cock pheasant, 
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and the short-sighted curate who holloaed hounds on to him (1 
fear the latter gentleman wished he had been deaf as well as blind) ; 
the lumbering bullocks who galloped over the line. 

But now the ten couples, chiming like bells on a frosty 
morning, are streaming away in the wake of the sinking hare. 
A sudden silence, and I only hope the field will stand still! 
Hounds having over-run the scent, come swinging round on 
their tracks bristling for blood. General is feathering right back to us, 
a seeming clod of earth at my feet springs into life. Poor bewil- 
dered hare, even at this supreme moment of my hounds’ triumph 
willingly would I see you escape. But it is too late, the pack closes 
on her, and ‘‘ Whoo-whoop, whoo-whoop! ’ 
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THE CORINTHIAN TOUR IN SOUTH AFRICA 


BY G. B. POLLOCK HODSOLL 


THE third visit of a Corinthian team to South Africa has now passed 
into history ; but as no records of it have appeared in this country 
beyond cables and brief accounts of matches, a résumé of the whole 
tour may not be without interest, particularly when all eyes have 
been turned towards the athletic prowess of South Africans by the 
success of their Rugby and cricket teams over here during the 
last year. Moreover, since no Association side has visited England 
from down under, it is only through the Corinthian tours there that 
an idea of the condition and development of the dribbling code in 
South Africa can be gleaned, and these tours are consequently 
invested with a general import and significance quite independent 
of the personal or individual element. 

The greater part of the team—numerically—sailed on June 22 
by the R.M.S. Saxon with T. S. Rowlandson in command; 
I. E. Snell, E. G. D. Wright, F. H. Mugliston, and I following at 
intervals afterwards. It was unfortunate that the whole side was 
unable to go out at the same time, for had this been the case we 
should probably have fared better than we did in the earlier stages 
of the tour. 

After landing at Cape Town on July 9, and being very warmly 
welcomed at a luncheon presided over by the Mayor, supported by 
Mr. A. B. Godbold, President of the South African Football Associa- 
tion, and all the leading lights of ‘‘Soccer” in the Western Province, 
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we met the Colonial Born of that province on Thursday, July 11, and 
won by 4 goals to 1. Considering that this was the first match, we 
combined well, although a general lack of condition was noticeable in 
the second half. On the Saturday following we played the Western 
Province, a considerably stronger side, and, as was to be expected, 
Thursday’s game had but served to make everybody stiff. The 
result was a very poor exhibition, and a defeat by no fewer than 4 goals 
to I, an unexpected and very unwelcome reverse so early in the tour. 
From Cape Town the team travelled right up country to Kimberley, 
a long and tedious journey of some thirty hours. The Hex River 
Valley, which one reaches sixty miles from Cape Town, is the 
only striking piece of scenery, where the train starts on its zigzag 
course up the mountains, climbing laboriously for an hour from the 
valley to the edge of the desert beyond. Once through this scenery 
one enters upon the limitless expanse of the Karroo and runs through 
mile upon mile of bare, baked country, broken only by occasional 
kopjes and little clusters of graves here and there, planted round 
with pepper-trees, and given such tokens of civilised attention as the 
country can afford. 

Kimberley produces a medley of thoughts and reflections as one 
enters it for the first time. There is something peculiarly ‘‘ tem- 
porary”’ about its appearance. especially as one approaches it by 
train, for it seems hardly to have emerged from the corrugated-iron 
stage through which all new colonial towns pass to greater things. 
On further acquaintance the place assumes a more substantial aspect, 
but there are only one or two streets of any importance from a 
European standpoint, and little suggestion of bustle or business 
about the town itself. The square one finds full of primitive-looking 
wagons with their long trains of oxen, poultry and dairy produce 
for sale, and all the accessories of a small market town, while round 
the corner stand the offices of the great De Beers Company, control- 
ling a gigantic business, whose shares are quoted upon every bourse 
in the universe. Kimberley is not a town; it is just a heap of dust 
and diamonds, and the visitor sees most of the former. However, 
we were shown enough diamonds at the De Beers offices to keep 
one in petty cash for several weeks. We also saw over the 
surface workings, inspected a compound, and went down the De 
Beers Mine, a wonderful sight with its thousands of little trucks 
running everywhere, underground, overground, ceaselessly continu- 
ing their monotonous way like a swarm of insects. And to reflect 
that the adornment of woman is the cause of all this labour! One 
may truly say of Kimberley : Vanitas vanitatum, omnia vanitas. 

We played two matches here v. Griqualand West—losing the 
first I—o, and winning the second 2—1. This was our first 
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experience of the fast hard grounds, and we found it difficult to 
settle down. The Griqualand team play a good, bustling game, and 
in the first match their defence was too heavy for our forwards, 
but in the return the inclusion of 6 ft. 4in. of Snell in the front 
line worked the oracle. 

While at Kimberley we were motored out to the battlefield 
of Magersfontein. The road is what they call a little rough in 
South Africa, which means that one spent about half the time in 
the motor and the other half in the air. From Kimberley we were 
to have motored across country to Bloemfontein, taking Paardeberg 
on the way; but, unfortunately, the arrangement fell through, so we 
had to go all round by De Aar, leaving behind with many regrets our 
Honorary Manager, Mr. F. W. Bult, who was too seedy to travel. 
However, he was able to join us a week later at Johannesburg. 

We arrived at Bloemfontein on Monday morning to play 
the same afternoon, after travelling all Sunday and all night. 
The troops here take a prominent part in the football of 
Orange River Colony, both the teams we met being largely made 
up from the regiments. We defeated Bloemfontein by 2 goals 
to 1. On the following day we were the guests of Mr. C. 
Fickardt at his farm, a few miles from Bloemfontein, and inter alia 
some of the team, equipped with two rifles and plenty of expecta- 
tion, went out after springbok. They brought back the two 
rifles—and a hare, having obtained an excellent view of the buck. 
Altogether it was avery pleasant day. Then came the match v. 
Orange River Colony, which we won by 3 goals to 1, and in the 
evening a ball at the Ramblers Club, a building which calls for some 
mention, and reflects great credit upon the enterprise of the locality. 
It has been recently rebuilt, and is certainly the finest pavilion 
and club premises we came across in South Africa. The next 
day we moved on to Jo'burg, pleased with the prospect of a 
ten days’ stay in the same place before starting on the trot again. 
Here we met J. E. Grieveson and S. S. Taylor, old Corinthians, 
who came out with the first team, to whom in no small measure 
we owed the excellent time we had in Jo’burg. One hoped that 
we had got together by now, but such was not the case. The 
first match v. Johannesburg District we should have won, as in spite 
of missing some good openings we were leading by 2 goals to 1 
within a few minutes of time, when two unfortunate misunder- 
standings near goal allowed our opponents to increase their total 
to 3—2. 

This reverse was followed by another at the hands of East 
Rand by 4 goals to 1, which we thoroughly deserved. No doubt 
the fast dusty ground and blazing sun militated against us, and 
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everything seemed to come right for our opponents, as it does 
sometimes, during the first half-hour in which they scored all 
their goals; but our futile efforts forward led to the defence being 
hopelessly overworked—with the inevitable result. Those readers 
who did not know it before will realise at once that I am not 
a forward. 

The East Rand match was the worst display we gave during 
the tour, though another misfortune was in store for us at Pretoria. 
Wright and Mugliston joined us for this match, in which the 
whole side played better; in fact we did everything except score, 
and lost a match we should have won by 2 goals to 0. The 
Pretoria team consisted largely of the Cameron Highlanders, an 


I. E. Snell. G. B. Pollock Hodsoll. F. H. Mugliston. 
Back Row.—V. Edwards, F. |.. King, R. B. Durrant, V. G. Thew, S. G. Luker, F. H. Hooper, 
J. W. Morley Turner (Hon. Sec. Western Province F.A.), E. E. Paget-Tomlinson. 

Middle Row.—J. H. Weaver (Vice-President Western Province F.A.), T. S. Rowlandson, 
L. McGavin (President Western Province F.A.), R. D. Craig, F. W. Bult (Hon. Manager 
of tour). 

Front Row.—C. E. Brisley, N. S. Cornelius, A. H. Birks. [E. G. D. Wright is not in photograph]. 


exceptionally fine regimental side. This was the last match we 
lost. The next v. the Transvaal attracted a large crowd and 
proved one of the best games of the tour, resulting in a draw of 
2 goals all. 

While at Jo’burg we visited the Simmer and Jack Pro- 
prietary Mine to inspect the surface workings and see over the 
Chinese compounds, went down the Robinson Deep, witnessed a 
Kaffir dance at the Wolhuter Mine, and inspected diamonds 
at the offices of the Premier Company. In view of the bitter 
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controversy waged over the Chinese labour question in this country 
I made an exhaustive examination of the compounds, the coolies’ 
rations, &c. I found some of the Chinese bathing in a building 
provided for the purpose with hot and cold water laid on; others 
were cooking themselves fancy dishes in a kind of play cook- 
house furnished for their amusement: I saw some riding bicycles, 
others working in paints on silk, &c., to sell to visitors: the food 
was of good quality, everything scrupulously clean, and the general 
demeanour of the coolies hardly that of slaves. But at last I 
came across a big building which was locked. Here I thought I 
had found at last some foundation for the reports circulated in 
England—probably a house of torture. When I asked to see inside 
the manager replied that he had not a key with him. It looked 
suspicious at once, so I insisted, and eventually a key was produced 
—rather reluctantly, I thought. And when the door was opened it 
exposed nothing less than—are you all listening ?—nothing less than 
a theatre filled with forms, with a stage at one end, where the coolies 
amuse themselves with entertainments after their kind! If the 
electors of Great Britain were enabled to make a similar tour of 
inspection through a Chinese compound it would be unsafe for some 
holding very high positions in the Government of this country to 
appear in the public streets. 

A top-hole ball at the Wanderers’ Club, some private dances, 
evenings at the theatre, &c., brought our ten days to an end all too 
soon, and on the evening of August Bank Holiday we had to tear 
ourselves away from the pleasures of Johannesburg to start our tour 
through Natal. Arriving at Ladysmith the next morning we were 
somewhat amused to find a heavy steam roller parading the football 
ground in preparation for the match next day, and the fact that it 
made very little impression on the surface supplies a fair idea of the 
hardness of South African grounds. At Ladysmith we inspected 
Wagon Hill, Casar’s Camp, and other places and points of interest 
in connection with the siege, and after a rather easy win by 3 goals 
to 1, followed by a fancy-dress ball at which Craig and I had to 
court unpopularity by judging the costumes (Rowlandson having 
backed out), we left the next morning for the Natal capital. 
Pietermaritzburg—or Maritzburg as it is always called—lies in 
a hollow, the railway circling down to it through some rather 
fine scenery. It strikes the visitor as a wonderfully compla- 
cent town, pursuing the even tenor of its way in a little world 
of its own. Maritzburg does things handsomely, and its public 
recreation grounds are no exception to the rule. We rejoiced to 
find ourselves on grass for the first time since we left Cape Town, 
and the whole side played well. However, a stubborn defence by 
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our opponents, coupled with our weakness in front of goal, resulted 
in our winning by 1—o only, although we had by far the best of the 
game. From Maritzburg we moved on to Durban, its great rival, 
for I gathered there was considerable rivalry between the two chief 
towns of Natal, though it would be beyond me to account for it. 
It is certainly not racial feeling, however, for Maritzburg seemed as 
British as Durban, albeit originally founded by Boers, I believe, 
at the time of the Great Trek. Durban has all the atmosphere of 
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an important seaside town, that confidence in its own popularity and 
attractions which makes itself felt at once in a thousand minute 
indescribable ways. There is a distinct charm about it, with its 
beautiful suburb of Berea on the hill, its semi-Eastern appearance 
with so many Mahommedan shopkeepers and Indian coolies about, 
and its gay-coloured rickshaw boys, great, powerful, exuberant, 
good-natured children. ‘‘ Me very strong horse ”’”—and he certainly 
is. Durban was the only team to beat the last Corinthian side in 
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1903, and we were therefore particularly gratified to run out the 
winners against them by 5 goals to nil. In the second match v. 
Natal we had the best of the game all through and led by a goal till 
the last five minutes, when our opponents equalised. Directly after 
the match we had to sprint for the train back to the Transvaal 
again. The tour in Natal was very beneficial to the team, the 
familiar grass grounds enabling the forwards to find their feet and 
get together better than they had done hitherto. 

After travelling all night and the following day—and obtaining a 
splendid view of Majuba and Laing’s Nek on the way—we arrived 
at Johannesburg for the first Test Match. The Wanderers’ ground 
was in perfect condition, and a record gate for Association football 
had assembled when the teams lined up. South Africa started well 
and were the first to score, but we equalised soon afterwards, and 
the remainder of the first half was very evenly contested. With the 
change of ends, however, we assumed the upper hand and had all 
the best of the game. The forward play was the best shown during 
the whole tour, Cornelius being in fine form, and eventually a won- 
derful centre by Wright was put through by Brisley. But for 
excellent goalkeeping by W. Waller, late of Richmond Association, 
we might well have added to this lead; but, although the pressure 
was kept up, nothing further was scored, and a first-rate game, 
followed with the keenest enthusiasm, resulted in a win for us by 
2 goals to 1. In the evening we were entertained at a banquet at 
the Carlton Hotel, which was a great success. On the following 
day, our last in Johannesburg, we all went to a picnic given by 
Mrs. S.S. Taylor, and had a delightful day in the country. We left 
Johannesburg with many regrets and paid our second visit to 
Pretoria. On this occasion we were the guests of the troops there, 
being billeted on the various messes, and had a very good time. 
Our visit synchronised with that of the Crown Prince of Portugal, 
and we consequently came in for a review, and a ball at Govern- 
ment House, a new building in the Dutch style, commanding a 
wonderful stretch of country. In our match against the Transvaal 
Army, with several men more or less hors de combat, we played 
two substitutes in C. Reunert and Brayshaw of Johannesburg, who 
very kindly offered to help us out, and rendered valuable assistance. 
But we only managed to draw, the shooting being very weak, and 
the display altogether not very edifying. After the match we said 
good-bye for good to the Transvaal, 

To the growl of the sluicing stamp-head, 
To the reef and the water gold, 
and started on a run of 300 miles south to Bloemfontein. Keeping 
as we did of necessity to the beaten track, one touched only the 
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fringe of the wilds of South Africa on these journeys. Occasionally 
as we ran through the great rolling plateau, with no vestige of 
man or house in sight, one realised something of the charm this 
country holds for those who know it, its magnificent solitude, its 
drear solemnity, with its exquisite sunsets and its veldt-fires coiling 
in fantastic shapes like blazing serpents over the face of the night. 
We arrived at Bloemfontein on the top of a perfect morning, 
and after breakfast went our several ways to golf or something less 
exasperating. The golf course at Bloemfontein is arranged to and 
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fro across the beds of dried-up spruits and a new railway to 
Kimberley in course of construction. It is absolutely devoid of 
trees and nearly so of grass, so that one gets the full benefit of the 
sun overhead and the heat as it beats up from the parched and arid 
ground all around one. There are some eighteen holes of this on 
the flat, and at present there is no half-way house that one has the 
option of passing or otherwise on the way, although the old proverb 
that ‘one swallow doesn’t quench a thirst,’ or whatever it is, is 
particularly true in South Africa. Altogether, this course is a fine 
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bit of open veldt, but it struck me as having mistaken its vocation. 
The garrison at Tempe very kindly gave us a dance at the Officers’ 
Club, and we also went up there for tennis, rackets, &c. On 
Saturday, August 24, we played the second Test Match at Bloem- 
fontein, and after having distinctly the best of matters, won by 
2 goals to o, thus securing the rubber. The game was not as good 
a one as at Johannesburg the previous week. In the evening we 
were entertained at a banquet in the hall of the Ramblers’ Club, 
and on the following morning left for the Frontier. Travelling all 
day and night we reached King William’s Town early the next 
morning, a small town in the midst of an undulating agricul- 
tural district, some of the best land hereabouts being owned by 
descendants of the German settlers to whom it was granted for 
their service in the Crimean War. At “ King” we defeated the 
Frontier by 5 goals to 1, and then moved on to East London, 
which we were told was the Brighton of South Africa, though the 
resemblance or parallel is difficult of recognition. Here Cornelius 
was crocked in the first few minutes of the game, which disorganised 
our front rank, and we only drew the return match with the 
Frontier—3 goals all. The festivities at East London included 
a dance, a performance of Elijah, and a picnic up the Buffalo River. 

Our next journey was to the Eastern Province, our destination 
being Grahamstown, which struck one as very “‘ English” and in 
general colouring and aspect reminded one of Scotland—which 
sounds Irish. Association football is not strong here, and we won 
rather easily by 5—o. Owing to a high wind the ball was per- 
petually out of the ground, or the score might have been considerably 
higher. We much regretted being unable to accept a very kind 
invitation from Mr. Donglass of Heatherton Towers to a day’s 
shooting there, but we had to move on at once, and after an ex- 
cellent dance left on the morrow for Port Elizabeth. 

Here we played two matches, winning the first by 2 goals to 1 
and drawing the second 1—z. Cornelius was still absent from the 
side, and we were unable to fill his place effectively. The South 
African Football Association very considerately arranged to keep 
the Union Castle R.M.S. Briton an hour or two for us, and we were 
thus enabled to go round to Cape Town by sea instead of taking 
the tedious journey overland. On Monday, September 9, we 
arrived once more at Cape Town, by now just bursting into the 
freshness of early summer, and took up residence at the famous 
Mount Nelson, the scene of many episodes during the South African 
War. On Thursday we played our return match with the Western 
Province, the superb display of their goal-keeper, Berry, robbing us 
of a victory. An excellent game ended in a draw. And then came 
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the final match of the tour, the last Test. The picturesque ground 
at Newlands was packed and the turf in excellent condition. We 
scored early in the game, but South Africa soon equalised through 
a good goal by Hartigan, of East London. The pace was terrific and 
the game well contested for the rest of the first half, but in the 
second we pressed continually and were within an ace of scoring 
several times. Eventually Birks put through from a rebound off 
the cross-bar, but the point was disallowed, so that the final score 
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stood at 1 goal all. We had thus won two Test Matches and drawn 
the third, while our full record was— 
Played Won Drawn Lost . Goals for Goals against 
24 2 7 5 50 31 
Rowlandson, the only member of the team who was out with the 
last Corinthian side in 1903, holds that considerable strides have 
been made in South African Association football since that time, 
which is certainly borne out by a comparison of the above figures 
with those of the last tour, which were— 
Played Won Drawn Lost Goals for Goals against 
24 21 2 I 72 18 
Of course it may be argued that this year’s team was not as strong 
as the last, and I am inclined to think that its aggregate playing 
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strength right through would not be quite equal to that of 1903. 
To start with, some of us were unable to go out at the beginning of 
the tour, Wright had to return early, and we were rather unfor- 
tunate with accidents. Edwards had to return owing to an injury 
to the foot after playing only three or four times. Paget-Tomlin- 
son and I were hors de combat for some weeks by reason of 
a dislocated shoulder and sprained ankle respectively, and two 
or three members of the team were laid up for shorter periods. 
I do not mention this to explain away our defeats or to discount 
our opponents’ performances. All said and done Association foot- 
ball must have come on a good deal in South Africa, if not quite 
to the extent suggested by the figures, the improvement being 
greatest in Cape Colony and the Transvaal, and particularly 
in defence. There are several halves and backs in the country 
who play a really good defensive game, using their heads well, 
although they do not for the most part combine well with the 
attack. Forward they are not so strong, but on their fast grounds 
the long kicking of their backs, followed up by the rushing tactics of 
the forwards, is frequently dangerous. However, there is no ques- 
tion that their ideas of combination fall short of those of any first- 
class team in this country, and no side that we met should score 
more than two goals against a good English eleven. Our early 
reverses were largely due to slowness on the ball and a want of 
effort ; and later on in the tour when we got going we seldom scored 
as many goals as would have fairly represented the run of the game. 
Our forward line played pretty football on many occasions right up 
to goal, but failed to score, a little less finesse and a little more dash 
being wanted to give the finishing touch to excellent mid-field play. 
I do not propose to enter upon a lengthy eulogism or criticism of the 
players individually. Everybody played pretty much as was expected 
of him, the only surprises being C. E. Brisley, forward, and I. E. Snell 
at half. We did not want the latter at back, and he proved an 
invaluable half; while Brisley, who has not yet obtained his blue, is 
a better outside, either right or left, than Cambridge has produced 
for some years, with the possible exceptions of E. G. D. Wright and 
R. A. Young. 

Association football is far from being as popular as Rugby in 
South Africa yet, the latter game receiving the greater and more 
influential support; in fact it is fairly obvious that ‘ Soccer’’ has 
been somewhat looked down upon in the past. But I understand 
that several of our matches on this tour were attended by numbers 
of people who, as a rule, only follow the Rugby game, and it was 
very gratifying to us to hear on many occasions that the visits 
of the Corinthians had done much, not merely to improve the 
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game, but to bring it into better favour and wider appreciation 
in South Africa. 

Toutes choses se meuvent a leur fin, and after a farewell banquet 
at the Mount Nelson, at which Mr. A. B. Godbold presided, sup- 
ported by H.E. the Governor (Sir W. Hely-Hutchinson, G.C.M.G), 
Dr. Smart, and many other prominent citizens of Cape Town, 
followed by a delightful day’s motor trip and a dance at Rondebosch, 
the time arrived to invade once again the haunts of the albatross 
and flying fish. We returned in the R.M.S. Kildonan Castle, and 
had an uneventful voyage home save for some very fine sunsets in 
the tropics, glorious and all too brief — 


. as he sinks through waves of amber light 
Down to the crystal halls of Amphitrite. 


We called at Madeira—brilliant, flower-decked, lazy—a wonderfully 
seductive picture as one approaches Funchal in the early morning, 
especially on the homeward journey after a fortnight’s unbroken sea- 
voyage. We went ashore for breakfast, and after making purchases 
of varying uselessness, moved on to encounter a fairly rough sea in 
the Bay. I forget who it was who exclaimed, in a moment of 
thoughtlessness, ‘‘ Rejoice, O Albion! severed from the world by 


nature’s wise indulgence.” It sounds a little like Thomson the 
Season man, but whoever it was it is safe to conjecture that it 
was written on land; contemplated in the seclusion of a bunk it 
strikes one as a peculiarly senseless remark. We reached England 
on October 5, and the South African tour of 1907 passed into the 
storehouse of good times to be recalled with many a reminiscence 
when our thoughts carry us back, as they frequently will, 
To the home of the floods and thunders, 
To her pale dry healing blue, 


To the lift of the Great Cape combers 
And the smell of the baked Karroo. 


The Team :—T. S. Rowlandson (goal), F. H. Mugliston, V. G. 
Thew, S. G. Luker (backs), R. D. Craig, G. B. Pollock Hodsoll, 
F. L. King, I. E. Snell, F. H. Hooper (halves), N.S. Cornelius, 
R. B. Durrant, E. G. D. Wright, A. H. Birks, C. E. Brisley, 
E. E. Paget-Tomlinson, V. Edwards (forwards). 
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MOTOR-RACING AS IT WAS 
BY CHARLES JARROTT 


I HAVE just returned from Brooklands, the greatest speed arena in 
the world, and my mind and vision have been occupied in watching 
the motor leviathans of the twentieth century hurtling round its 
steep banks and down its broad straights—one ton and a half of 
men and mechanism spinning inside a huge bowl—at more than 
ninety miles an hour. 

Motor-racing under these new conditions has a certain fascina- 
tion because of its novelty, but the driving of a racing car on such 
a track is a different problem from the old driving conditions of 
the road races of years ago. The swinging of the cars from 
the bankings, the finesse of the drivers for position, and the passing 
and re-passing in such a short distance, are all new conditions 
and part of the new idea of racing motor cars. 

And as I ponder over the events of the day, the gossip of the 
track is still in my ears; the claims of the rival motor makers 
for the credit of their machines, the challenges to race for thousands 
of pounds, the merits of this make and the demerits of that, the 
excellence of one driver, the madness of another—and sitting in the 
comfort of an old armchair, under the soothing influence of sweet 
nicotine, my mind wanders back a few years and travels across the 
breadth of water dividing us from the grandes routes of the Continent, 
over which so many classic motor races have been fought and won. 

A mental journey along the tree-fringed roads from the coast to 
Paris, and I am once more among the cafés and restaurants, and in 
the bustle and excitement preceding a big road race. 

Who will win? De Knyff, says one, the participant in a 
hundred such battles, who is driving a car of enormous power: and 
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if fortune favours him, who can touch him in a fierce fight ? 
Fournier, says another, for the hero of Paris-Bordeaux and Paris- 
Berlin at his best is invincible. And then the question arises 
whether he is at his best, and whether his having changed his 
fortunate make of car may not bring him bad luck. Giradot, or 
perhaps Charron, may be the lucky one; and still there are the 
Renault Brothers, Maurice and Henri Farman, and a dozen others ; 
who can tell ? 

Some croaker then talks about the extraordinary speed qualities 
of the German cars which are taking part. The roar of their 
motors has already been heard, and the sound was ominous in its 
suggestion of power. Their drivers were formidable in their 
appearance of being capable of risking everything to win. 

And so the chatter goes on, and each racing driver is a central 
figure in the public eye, a public character ; his ways and habits are 
known, and his followers are many—for those were the days of the 
Great Sport. 


* * 


* * * 


Then there was the supper at the Taverne Royale, and the 
running out of Paris in the darkness of the early morning to 
Champigny for the start of the race; the long line of light extend- 
ing from Paris itself to the starting-point, composed of thousands of 
cyclists all carrying multi-coloured lanterns; the roar of the racing 
cars and the shrieking and clatter of the ordinary touring cars, 
loaded to the full with enthusiasts. At length the breaking of the 
dawn, and one was able to distinguish among the long line of racing 
cars waiting there for the signal to start off on their long journey 
some of the men whose names had been under discussion the 
previous evening. There were the racing monsters they were to 
control, and there were they themselves, clad in oilskins and 
mackintoshes, fiercely be-goggled, ready to take their cars to the 
distant goal eight or nine hundred miles away. At intervals of a 
minute they are started off on their long journey, amidst the 
applause and cheers of the enormous multitude assembled, and in a 
second they are out of sight and the struggle has begun. 

The fierceness of the contest is only witnessed by the drivers 
and mechanicians on the cars themselves, for it is in the long, 
straight, open stretches, away from villages and away from towns, 
that the cars pass and re-pass each other, and it is in solitude, with- 
out the cheers of an audience, that the racing driver fights his 
battle. 

Villages are passed through and towns are traversed, but these 
controls are merely resting places where the driver has a respite 
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until the time has elapsed when he is allowed to dash off once 
more. In reviewing it all, my mind is instinctively drawn to the 
men who were the leading figures in these great events, for to-day 
the Great Sport does not exist, and the drivers of racing cars are 
not those who drove them five years ago. 

I wonder what has become of all those drivers? Are they 
alive? Have some of them paid the penalty for continually 
worshipping at the altar of the god of speed? Are they still in 
Paris, or have they scattered to all the quarters of the earth? Let 
me think—why, I saw De Knyff in Bond Street but three days ago, 
examining with the air of a connoisseur the stock of cigars of a big 
factor, as though the only thing in life he had ever cared about was 
the flavour of a good weed. He was looking very much the same 
as of old, and yet, there was a difference—the brown beard is 
streaked heavily with grey—the disfiguring scar across his face 
is the result of that awful smash two years ago, when in saving a 
woman’s life on the road he splintered his car to pieces and nearly 
killed himself. He does not now look like a Speed King. That me- 
morable race for the Gordon Bennett Cup in Ireland which nearly 
proved my undoing, saw him in his racing seat for the last time in 
a desperate attempt to win back for France the coveted trophy. 
He drove a great race that day-—one of his very best—and although 
he only finished second it was because he had as his opponent the 
“‘red devil” Jenatzy, who placed his fate in the hands of Providence 
and drove to victory. De Knyff knew the joys of racing when it 
took eighteen hours to drive from Paris to Bordeaux, and I re- 
member the keenness with which he fought out with me the finish 
of the first stage from Paris to Belfort in 1902, when hatless and 
begrimed with dirt he led by twelve minutes into the frontier town, 
averaging fifty-six miles an hour. De Knyff's unhappy day in that 
race was two days later, when as the last representative for France 
in the Cup Race, his car failed him in the descent down the famous 
Arlberg Pass. I dare say the French roads still know him well, 
because he is to-day what he always was—an automobile sports- 
man—but it is not behind the wheel of a racing monster, but rather 
in the guise of a lowly tourist. 

Giradot, again, was another. Right away back in 1899 I 
remember seeing him run down the steep hill into Boulogne 
the winner of the Paris-Boulogne race, clattering over the cobole- 
stones on a bare and tyreless rim, he having punctured some dis- 
tance before and not daring to stop for fear of losing precious time 
near the winning goal. Although he drove in dozens of races, this 
was one of the very few events which he won, as fate seemed to 
hold in store for Giradot the second position, so that he earned the 
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title of ‘‘ The Eternal Second.’”’ The fierce struggle which he had 
with Fournier in the Paris-Berlin race is one of the most memorable 
in automobile racing history. For three whole long days he hung 
on to Fournier's wheels, losing nothing and gaining nothing. On 
the last day, throughout the whole of the wild dash from Hanover 
to Berlin, Fournier said that Giradot’s close proximity became a 
veritable nightmare, and that he mentally heard the roar of Giradot’s 
motor and the whirl of his wheels pressing on in the distance 
throughout the whole of that thrilling time. Fournier, however, 
held his own, and once more Giradot occupied his usual position 
as second. After the finish of the race, and as the cars slowly 
made their way into Berlin, one of Fournier’s driving chains broke, 
delaying him half an hour. Had such a thing happened ten miles 
before, Giradot’s luck would have changed and he would have been 
hailed as the winner of one of the greatest of the classic road races. 
Giradot fought many a battle, but his racing career was finished on 
the hilly course in the Auvergne in the French eliminating trials for 
the Gordon Bennett Cup in 1905, when the inevitable happened, his 
car was broken to pieces, and he himself was so seriously injured as 
to prevent him from ever racing again. 

Marcel Renault, the hero of the Paris-Vienna race, paid the 
penalty in the memorable Paris-Bordeaux stage of the Paris-Madrid 
race. The road obscured by a driving dust cloud—a sudden bend 
—a railway crossing—a terrible smash—and the life was finished, 
not only of a pioneer famed in automobile history, but of an auto- 
mobile sportsman who raced for the love of it. 

Louis Renault, his brother, was at the moment of his kinsman’s 
death miles in front, fighting out with me the honour of finishing 
first in Bordeaux, and the sweets of his victory were turned to the 
bitterness of sorrow when, later in the day, came through the news 
of the great disaster. But Louis lives to-day as the head of one of 
the most famous and prosperous firms in the industry; and if he 
does not himself race, he has benefited by the splendid experience 
he gained in the earlier sporting events. 

And then there was Charron—slim, slight, and wiry. He was 
“King of the Road” when racing cars were fitted with nothing 
larger than 12-h.p. engines. Paris-Amsterdam was one of his great 
victories, whilst he won the classic Paris-Bordeaux: race on more 
than one occasion. His was not a reputation built up by the 
handling of cars capable of averaging sixty miles an hour, bat by the 
driving for long periods and over long distances, grimly persevering, 
with a strong determination to win at all costs. 

The winning of a race in those days meant sitting at the 
driving-wheel for many long hours. Pneumatic tyres were not built 
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as they are built to-day, and the motors were weird and strange 
animals with many vagaries. 

Charron won the first race for the Gordon Bennett Cup, which 
was run in France, and had many exciting episodes. Fournier was 
his mechanician in that race. A long distance from the finish a 
collision with a dog deranged the water-pump, and the race was 
won by Fournier hanging over the side of the car holding the pump 
in position with one hand, whilst Charron made use of every bit of 
the road to finish before disaster overtook him. 

I remember in the first motor-cycle race in France in which I 
took part—from Paris to Bordeaux—Charron was driving a 12-h.p. 
car. Our start was made at the bottom of the Suresnes Hill, out 
of Paris, through Versailles. A huge crowd assembled at the foot 
of the hill leading down into the town, and watched with bated 
breath the cars appear at the brow and dash downwards at almost 
incredible speed. The first to appear was Charron on his Panhard, 
and as he approached the narrow octroi gates in the middle of the 
hill it seemed impossible for him to steer the car through at the 
speed. The excitement was so intense that one spectator died from 
the shock. 

Needless to say, Charron was through the gates and at the 
bottom of the hill almost before it was realised that he was in sight. 
Since those exciting days he has acquired wealth in the automobile 
business, and entered upon the manufacture of large cars. Only this 
summer he married the daughter of one of the wealthiest of the 
great French motor manufacturers—M. Clément. 

And so the names all recur to me one after another. Maurice 
Farman was the central figure in many an exciting struggle, pos- 
sessing the English characteristic of grim determination, combined 
with the brilliancy which characterises so many of the best Conti- 
nental drivers. Maurice Farman had always to be reckoned with in 
any event in which he drove. It was in the Circuit du Nord that 
we had a desperate struggle over the slippery and treacherous pavé 
roads in the north of France. The Paris-Vienna race would have 
been won by him had he not collided with a touring car on the 
road only a few miles from the finish, and thus provided a splendid 
example of the old saying that a race is never won until the winner 
is past the post. 

His brother Henri was as famous and fine a driver as Maurice; 
in fact, of the two it was a difficult matter to know which was the 
better. Whilst Maurice won the heavy car section of the Circuit 
du Nord race, Henri finished first in the light car class. Maurice 
failed to finish in the Paris-Vienna, but Henri—ever pressing at his 
heels—not only finished, but won the race. The fight for the first 
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position in the first stage of the same race to Belfort was fiercer 
between the two brothers than between any other competitors, and 
Henri Farman always started one of the favourites. 

Like Giradot, the Auvergne Circuit on which the French elimi- 
nating trials for the Gordon Bennett race took place practically 
finished his racing career, and provided him with a miraculous 
escape from death, his car running off the road, falling from a great 
height, and being wrecked, luckily without injury to Farman or his 
mechanic. 

I was astonished to see him this year driving in the race for the 
Grand Prix on the Dieppe Circuit ; but he had none of his old dash, 
and it was obvious that he was driving merely with the object of 
finishing, rather than making any serious attempt to win; and yet 
he cannot have lost his nerve, for it was only the other day that the 
world was startled by his extraordinary achievement in securing the 
world’s record for the flight of a flying machine at Issy, and he 
evidently aspires to further fame in the world of aeronautics. 

Maurice Farman never raced again after the memorable Paris- 
Madrid race in which his very close and intimate friend, Marcel 
Renault, was killed. His name has since only been heard in con- 
nection with the balloon ascents which he has made. 

Pinson was another great driver of the old school. Away back 
in the nineties he won several races in the South of France, but in 
the more strenuous days he drove his Panhard more with the idea 
of finishing in a good position than of entering into the desperate 
struggle which always attended the actual winning. My first 
experience of him on the road was at the finish of the run from 
Paris into Aix-la-Chapelle in the Paris-Berlin race. He had the 
advantage of me up-hill, but the impetuosity of youth served me on 
the down-hill rushes, and but a few yards separated us for many 
kilometres. He was then one of the oldest of the Racing Brigade, 
and knew every phase of the game. Afterwards I came to know 
him better, and I have very pleasant memories of a delightful trip 
in his company from Paris to the South of France. He was one of 
the first to give up racing when the old conditions changed. 

Paul Chauchard—bearded and stalwart—was another well- 
known figure who took part in every important contest. It was in 
the Paris-Berlin race, when, passing through Sedan, he refilled 
his car with petrol, and intentionally or otherwise some miscreant 
poured into his tank a tin of water, with disastrous results. Eager 
to get going again and to lose no time, the tank was forthwith 
emptied into the roadway, and the usual clever bystander being 
present with the inevitable match, in a moment huge flames were 
ascending to heaven. The store of petrol kept by the side of the 
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road also ignited in one huge bonfire. In the midst of the excite- 
ment Chauchard started up his engine and sped away out of danger, 
but it was not until the military were called out that the flames 
were subdued. Chauchard never had the good fortune to win an 
event, but he was a familiar figure on the road. 

Loysel I sometimes see at the French Club, and always remem- 
ber, with some amusement, his attempt to batter a brick wall down 
in the Paris-Berlin race. A sharp right-angle turn caused the 
disaster, and failing to negotiate it he dashed into a house, luckily 
with no ill effects to himself or mécantcten. 

Lorraine-Barrow and Zborowski have passed into the unknown, 
the former having been killed with his mechanic in the ill-fated 
Paris-Madrid race, and the latter at the foot of La Turbie—two 
fine sportsmen whom the sport could ill afford to lose. 

W. K. Vanderbilt, jun., later on tasted the joys of handling a 
racing car in many of these events, and if he does not still race 
is still interested in racing. 

Baron de Caters and Baron de Crawhez, both Belgians by birth, 
were formidable opponents in any race. The former is known better 
to us in England by reason of his very fine driving in the Gordon 
Bennett race in Ireland in 1903, when he formed one of the German 
team. He showed the old sporting spirit when he stopped in that 
race to inquire as to my injuries, and although he has apparently 
given up driving racing cars, nevertheless on the last occasion when 
I saw him, not very long ago, he displayed the same keen interest as 
of old. 

De Crawhez was of the dare-devil type, and his great driving 
ground was in the Belgian Ardennes. Had he not met with an 
accident in the early stages of the first Ardennes race, I think it 
probable I should not have won it. He knew that particular road 
like a book, and his true form was shown the following year when 
he achieved what he had failed to do on the previous occasion, 
namely, won the gold medal of the Automobile Club of Belgium— 
which is the only award the winner of the Ardennes race receives. 

And so I could go on mentioning names one after another, and 
to each name would attach a particular story, or some incident of 
the road would be associated with it which would bring back a 
vivid recollection of some of the earlier races. In reviewing it 
all the greatest interest undoubtedly lies in seeing how extraordi- 
narily rapid has been the evolution of automobiles and automobile 
racing. Motor-racing in the earlier days was carried out in a happy- 
go-lucky spirit which is almost ludicrous when compared with the 
present-day ideas. It was not at all unusual for a car to start in a 
race—as its first experience of running on the road, untried and 
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untested. It often happened that the car was not completed or 
ready for the race and out of the workshop until the evening prior 
to the start—and it was on these machines, and under these condi- 
tions, that the drivers risked their necks! 

At first the races were run from one point to another regard- 
less of villages or towns ; there was no slowing up; every driver did 
his best to get to the finishing point in the quickest possible time. 
This, of course, was only possible while the power of the cars was 
small and the speeds attained not excessive; but as the power 
grew and the speed correspondingly increased, all racing through 
populated districts was prohibited. The whole of the roads were 
kept clear, and it was in the broad open country that real racing 
took place. A certain time was allowed for each car to travel 
through each neutralised distance, and the time occupied in running 
through these neutralised distances was deducted from the gross 
running time. 

The start of the race took place at the break ot dawn, before 
four o’clock in the morning, and by one o’clock on the same day 
most of the cars would have arrived and finished the stage of the 
race for that particular day—probably 350 miles. The afternoon 
would be spent in recounting experiences, and in exploring the 
strange city in which the night had to be spent. A banquet would 
frequently take place in the evening, at four o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning the next stage would be started on, and three or four 
days’ running would see the finish of the race in a city some nine 
hundred miles from the start. 

The catastrophe of the Paris-Madrid race stopped all this, and 
small road circuits, guarded and barred and protected by the military, 
have taken the place of the straight-away races—in fact the racing 
partakes of a circus performance on a huge scale. Grand stands are 
erected in various parts, for as the cars probably pass round the course 
ten times during a race, the spectators have an upportunity of seeing 
what is happening on every circuit. The drivers are men, with one 
or two exceptions, who make the driving of motor cars, and par- 
ticularly racing cars, their profession and means of living. The 
easy-going racing idea has departed, and each contest is a desperate 
struggle for victury between various manufacturers. 

Racing under these circumstances of course involves enormous 
expenditure, and it 1s ouly possible by special Government permis- 
sion. 

And so the last great development appears, the Brooklands 
Racing Track, placing Eagland at an advantage over every other 
nation in the possession of a speed arena built specially and solely 
for the driving of motor cars at practically unlimited speed. There 
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no sharp corners have to be negotiated, no clouds of dust to be en- 
countered in overtaking, no excited spectators to be avoided—only 
the holding of the speed weapon on the track, guiding it round the 
bends, and the short sharp effort of getting every ounce of power 
out of the car over the distance. 


* * * * * 


It is usual and so easy to colour the cloudy past with a rosy 
tint, and it is so orthodox for an old-stager to look back and consider 
that the world was much finer and the sport much keener in the 
days when he figured as an active participant in the arena, that I 
need not ask for indulgence if I look in like manner on motor- 
racing. But in my musings I hear the rhythmic rattle of the open 
exhaust, and the spit of the motor, and the roar of the wind, I feel 
the stinging pain from the flying gravel, and the swing of the car as 
she leaps to the distant goal. 

Before me lies a fair country, dipping down and then meeting 
the horizon many miles away, green with the freshness of spring, 
and fascinating in its strangeness of formation. And away in front, 
straight as an arrow, lies the white road with tall sheltering trees 
overhead, stretching to the point where earth and sky meet. In 
front can be seen a speck of dust, and a long distance behind it still 
another speck ; and the wind howls by, and the muscles are set, and 
the grip on the steering wheel is tightened with the realisation that 
those two cars have to be caught, that ahead are two blinding dust 
clouds which have to be passed through without slackening of speed, 
that two separate and distinct fights have to take place before those 
opponents are conquered—with the knowledge also that behind are 
other cars struggling in a like manner. 

And leaving aside the glamour attaching to the past—because 
it is the past—comes the acknowledgment that the universal adop- 
tion of the all-conquering motor vehicle, the increase of power, and 
the great increase of speed, have made the repetition of such racing 
necessarily impossible. 

So the dream ends—for after all it is but memory that 
writes the story. The rumble of motor omnibuses, the patter of 
motor cabs, the screech of the siren on the high-powered touring 
car, and the noisy clamour of the little voiturette are everyday 
sounds, so usual that it makes it difficult to conceive when such 
things were not. 

A grand march of progress has taken place. The motor car is 
a money-making machine, the racing of it is a financial proposition, 
it has taken its place among the manufacturing industries of the 
world; but the days of the Great Sport are no more. 


‘ 


BOOKS ON SPORT 


THE ‘ONE DoG” AND “THE OTHERS.” A Study of Canine 
Character. By Frances Slaughter. Illustrated. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1907. 


We chance to know something of the inner history of this 
book. The MS. was submitted by the publishers to a_ reader 
whose opinion had been sought by them on many previous occa- 
sions, and who had never before advised the acceptance of any 
work. About this one, however, he was enthusiastic ; and we cannot 
imagine a lover of dogs who will not cordially agree with him. 
Dogs have had many capable historians, but we know of none who 
has seemed to enter more thoroughly into the thoughts and feelings 
of her four-legged friends. The book is made up of five sketches, 
which Miss Slaughter calls ‘‘ Life Histories,” together with a number 
of studies and stories which are scarcely less delightful. The ‘‘ One 
Dog” was a long, low Skye, just precisely the sort of animal which 
she had always said she would not have for a house-dog. Readers 
will be exceedingly glad that she changed her mind, as otherwise the 
fascinating picture of Gubbins would not have been given, and also 
the poor little creature would not have had the good time he enjoyed. 

Originally he was put in charge of a gamekeeper, a harsh, ill- 
tempered brute, who had no sympathy for the shy little creature, 
full of sensitiveness and affection. He was cowed and frightened, 
and not having any of the bright, merry little ways of puppyhood, 
won no favour from any member of the family. ‘‘ He crawled about 
the grounds by himself, and only asked to be left alone and un- 
noticed, so that he might escape the rough usage which he had 
associated with intercourse with the superior beings.” Having the 
great good fortune to fall into Miss Slaughter’s hands, he became a 
new creature, ‘‘ The Child of the House” his mistress terms him. 
All who have pet dogs will keenly appreciate the little anecdotes of 
Gubbins’s intelligence and quaint ways. 

The second history is of ‘‘ The Diplomatist,” a black and tan 
collie called Bruce, one of whose charms was his good manners. 
‘“ His politeness to visitors was invariable. If he saw strangers 
coming to the house he would accompany them to the drawing- 
room, and as soon as they were seated would gravely offer a beauti- 
ful silky paw. In the same way he would be ready when they took 
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their leave to escort them to the front gate, and there again offer a 
paw in farewell.’’ On one occasion his owner was obliged to take 
him to stay in the house of an old lady who was by no means an 
indiscriminate dog-lover, and was wont to declare that she “liked 
dogs in their proper place.’ She, however, was so enchanted by 
him that Bruce’s ‘‘ proper place’ was soon recognised as any place 
he liked to be in. Bruce was a humourist. ‘* When a walk was in 
prospect, his delight was to rush into the hall, and snatching his 
collar and lead from their place on the hat-stand, hastily throw 
them into hiding. A glance at Bruce’s smiling face was enough to 
tell his master what had happened. Intense enjoyment was dis- 
played by the watching dog while a search for the missing collar 
was made; but Bruce’s paws were long, and the place he had 
selected was not always easy to find. Then his anxiety for the 
coming joy of the walk would carry all before it, and moving 
suddenly to the place of concealment, he would seize the collar and 
fling it at his master’s feet. The superior and slightly supercilious 
way in which he brought to light the hidden thing said as plainly as 
any speech, ‘If you’re so stupid that you can’t find it, I suppose 
I must show it to you!’”’ 

‘* The Professor,” No. 3 of the Histories, was Bandy, a Dandie 


Dinmont, ‘‘ the friend and hero of three generations of Marlborough 


boys.” Bandy’s favourite amusement was fielding when his com- 
panions were playing cricket ; though he would only work for his 
own house when the boys from it were out. Once it was thought 
that Bandy’s love of the game had ended his career, for a very hard 
drive caught him right on the head, and he was carried home 
apparently dying. He was still alive, however, though it seemed 
scarcely possible that he could recover when his sorrowful friends 
left him for school at ten o’clock. ‘‘Soon after twelve, when his 
owner went into the cricket-field, an excited boy rushed up to him 
with the question: ‘ Have you heard about Bandy, sir?’ As there 
seemed only one reason for such a query, the master responded sadly 
with the one word ‘ Dead?’ ‘Nota bit of it,’ was the astounding 
answer, ‘he’s fielding inside the net!’ And ever afterwards Bandy 
was more devoted to the game than ever.” 

The soldier of fortune was Jack, a bull-dog, and an extremely 
useful ally. A tramp once invaded his mistress’s drawing-room, 
entering through the open window and demanding money. She 
made a step towards the door, but he prevented her from reaching 
it, threatening her with a thick stick if she did not comply. He 
had not observed Jack, however. Clapping her hands to arouse the 
dog, he immediately grasped the situation, and that tramp had an 
exceedingly bad time. 
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The last of the sketches is of Jet, a King Charles; but we have 
not space to say more about Miss Slaughter’s dogs, and can only 
cordially recommend readers to make their acquaintance in the 
pages of her book. 


Wuo Goes RacinGc? By T. W. H. Crosland. London. 1907. 

The flippant know-all-about-it style in which Mr. Crosland 
writes is peculiarly grotesque when he is writing about a subject 
of which he knows nothing. There is scarcely a page of this book 
which does not exhibit his ludicrous ignorance of the sport about 
which he endeavours to instruct others. He did not even know 
what Ruff’s Guide was until he bought a copy of it with a view to 
the compilation of his absurd volume, and he was much dissatisfied 
with it because it contained the things which render it indispen- 
sable to those for whom it is published, and does not contain things 
which would not be of the slightest use to them. The way in which 
Mr. Crosland continually gets hold of the wrong end of the stick is 
quite phenomenal. It would be waste of time to say more of his 
mistaken effort. 


My Racine ADVENTURES. By Arthur Nightingall. Edited by 
“G. G.” (H.G. Harper). London: T. Werner Laurie. 1907. 

Mr. H. G. Harper, the so-called editor of this bock, is a busy 
journalist with a well-marked style which there is no possibility of 
mistaking. Arthur Nightingall was an exceptionally skilful cross- 
country rider who it is safe to assume cannot possibly possess a 
style of writing precisely similar to that of ‘‘G. G.,” and the in- 
evitable conclusion is reached that the editor is in truth the author. 
The volume is in any case an exceedingly diverting one. We will 
not say that ‘‘G. G.” knows as much about riding as Nightingall, 
but he certainly knows a great deal, and that from constant prac- 
tical experience. It appears, indeed, that he rode in some of the 
trials which are here detailed ; and it is always a satisfaction to 
read a book by someone who is a master of his subject. As in all 
the work of the same writer, jockeys, trainers, and other habitués 
of stableland are made to utter elaborately balanced sentences, 
generally with a quaint turn of humour in them, such as they would 
never speak in fact. But on the other hand, though this gives an 
air of unreality, a rescript of actual jockey and trainer phraseology 
might for the most part prove dull reading. ‘ G. G.” is full of 
stories which will entertain his special audience. ‘‘ There used to 
be,” the tale runs, ‘“‘an old-time jockey who, as alleged, was rarely 
very strenuous, his vocation being, so the story goes, to ride horses 
not anxiously ‘expected.’ He was not particularly active and alert 
at the starting post. Once the starter, having dropped his flag, 
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called to that jockey: ‘They’ve gone, Joe, they’ve gone!’ Still 
unruffled, though he was giving lengths away, our hero placidly 
replied : ‘Gone, are they? well I’m blessed if I don’t go after 
them!’” It was he who gave advice to a young jockey accused of 
having done something suspicious in a race close to the stands. His 
wise counsel was this: ‘‘ Don’t drop your anchor in the harbour, my 
lad; drop it out at sea.””. We do not believe that Arthur Nightin- 
gall’s father is quoted verbatim when he is described as having 
remarked to his son: “I wish you to learn the business thoroughly 
and practically from A to Z and backwards, so that no letter of the 
alphabet may be unfamiliar to you in the heat of conflict.” But the 
sentiment is unexceptionable. 


Jock oF THE BuUSHVELD. By Sir Percy FitzPatrick, illustrated by 
E. Caldwell. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1907. 


This is another dog book, and another perfectly admirable 
example; for, like Miss Slaughter, Sir Percy FitzPatrick is sufficiently 
clever to project his intelligence into the mind of the dog. Jock 
was one of half a dozen pups, children of a certain Jess and of a 
bull terrier, who may or may not have been “ imported” into South 
Africa. He was a species of canine ugly duckling, if the phrase 


be admitted, and it was suggested by the critics in general that the 
best thing to do with him would be to drown him, because he spoilt 
the litter. It need, perhaps, scarcely be said that Jock showed what 
a melancholy mistake would have been made, by proving a most 
gallant and faithful little hero. His life and adventures are fully 
set forth, each page being illustrated with sketches in the margin of 
the incidents described, which give the volume a quaint appearance. 
As to these sketches it is quite safe to say that some people will like 
them and others will not. They are remarkably well done, but we 
are not sure they do not unduly divert attention from the text, and 
prevent the reader from forming those mental pictures of the episodes, 
which rise so readily when the writer is able to suggest them. 

The other dogs evinced a disposition to treat Jock scornfully 
until he asserted himself, and there is a most graphic account of 
how this was done. “ Billy’s pup,” who evidently had a reputation 
amongst his dog friends and acquaintances, was one day “having a 
glorious time, struggling with a bone, and growling all the while as 
if he wanted to let the world know that it was as much as anyone’s 
life was worth to come near him.”’ Now Billy’s pup was the biggest 
and the strongest of the lot, and a bully withal. But Jock wanted 
the bone for one thing, and for another had decided that the time 
had come for putting matters on a proper footing. We regret that 
lack of space prevents a recital of what followed. Billy's pup either 
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had to go without supper that evening or to find it elsewhere ; and 
the affair made some of the others irregular with their meals. Also 
there were no more puppy fights. ‘‘ As soon as any one of them saw 
Jock begin to walk slowly and carefully towards him, he seemed 
suddenly to get tired of his bone, and moved off.’ 

It is emphatically stated that Jock was not a quarrelsome dog. 
One day when he fought the table-leg he no doubt considered that 
it had given him just cause for offence, and we feel that it ought to 
have been Jock, though it was not, about whom a story is told in 
defence of the assertion that some dogs have a keen sense of 
humour. This particular dog had a friend who was a cook, and 
used to put his food into a high three-legged pot in the yard. The 
fowls were accustomed to help themselves, which made the old dog 
particularly angry, and much of his time was passed in chasing them 
away. One day, however, he lay down and appeared to be asleep. 
A hungry young cockerel, looking about for something dainty, 
wondered for a time whether it would not be worth while to inspect 
the dog’s dinner. Hesitatingly he approached, nearer and nearer, 
always expecting a rush from the legitimate proprietor of the meal, 
and prepared for a fluttering scramble into safety. The dog, how- 
ever, took no notice. By degrees the cockerel came close to the 
pot, stretched up and looked over—to find it quite empty, licked per- 
fectly clean ; and the observer noticed that the dog was not asleep, 
that his top eye was wide open, and that he was smiling derisively 
at the disappointed fowl. We should like, again, to tell the story of 
how Jock tackled his first duiker. By degrees he evolved methods 
of his own for pulling down wounded animals, indeed, it is difficult 
to imagine anything a dog could do which Jock did not accomplish. 

Sir Percy FitzPatrick’s volume of nearly five hundred pages has 
in it much of interest besides the accounts of this good dog, the 
omission of the story of whose life would have been unpardonable— 
for we assume that Jock really lived; if he did not, assuredly he 
ought to have done, and it is pleasant to know that there are other 
Jocks in existence. Like so many writers about South Africa, 
Sir Percy dwells on the extraordinary jumping powers of the impala. 
Some of these little creatures, who seemed to be penned in one day, 
escaped by clearing bushes nine feet high; and he says that every 
hunter has seen a whole troop, old and young alike, jumping a 
dongar twenty feet wide in an effortless stride. ‘‘ The steady stream 
of bucks makes an arc of red and white bodies looking like the curl 
of a great wave.” The marvellous strength of the tiger is illustrated 
by the story of one who dragged the remains of a giraffe fully three 
hundred pounds in weight up to the fork of a tree more than 
twenty feet from the ground. 
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Tue Daimler Company are indefatigable. Quite a pile of pamphlets and 
brochures has lately been issued by them. One book contains seductive 
pictures of the familiar cars which are likely to prove irresistible to those 
lucky enough to be able to make choice and buy what they fancy. 
Another publication gives letters, including the facsimile of a highly 
congratulatory epistle from the Maharaja of Cooch Behar, who it may 
be remarked writes an excellent English hand. There is also a trans- 
lation of an article by the Marquis of Valdeiglesias descriptive of 
“A Motor Car Picnic in Spain.” 
* * * * * 

As to the all-important tyre question, the Avon, manufactured at 
Melksham, Wilts, well holds its own against innumerable competitors. 
The Special Square Tread Motor Tyre has received warm testimonials 
from many who have been long accustomed to its use. 

* * * * * 

The Albany Automobile Company, of 106, Albany Street, are at 
present displaying a very fine range of new and second-hand cars. 
Amongst their large stock they have a very fine selection of Renaults, 
Humbers, Daimlers, Panhards, Wolseleys, De Dions, and many other 
leading makes. An example of the cheapness of the goods may be 
gathered from the fact that they have for inspection a very fine 


22-28 Daimler of the 1904 pattern in beautiful condition with a tonneau 
body for £150. Another department of the firm known as their hire 
department caters very largely on the weekly scale for private and pro- 


fessional hirers. 
* * * * * 


Amongst other hospitals now seeking means to carry on their noble 
work none is more worthy of support than the City of London Hospital 
for Diseases of the Chest, Victoria Park, E. Large numbers of urgent 
cases are awaiting admission, and what this signifies is that if they could 
be received into this admirably conducted establishment many lives would 
in all human probability be saved. There could not be a stronger incen- 
tive to charity. 

* * * * * 

A pathetic appeal on behalf of the Liberator Relief Fund is issued by 
the Secretary, Rev. J. Stockwell Watts, 16 Farringdon Street, E.C. The 
wide-spread ruin which followed the failure of the ‘ Balfour ’’ Companies 
is hardly yet realised, the worst of it being that the victims were chiefly 
people inexperienced in the ways of the world, who believed that they were 
entrusting their money to pious and exceptionally scrupulous hands. 
Altogether 3,353 sufferers have applied for help, three-fourths of whom 
were widows or spinsters between 60 and 70 years of age, and whose losses 
amounted in the aggregate to £793,463. With the exception of some 65, 
all were found, upon careful inquiry, to be eligible, ie. destitute or semi- 
destitute. A total of 33,118 grants have been made to them, being an 
average of 2,365 grants per year. Funds are urgently needed. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should’ not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the December competition will be asiniiened 
in the February issue. 


THE OCTOBER COMPETITION 


The Prize in the October competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, 
Queen’s County ; Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge ; Mr. Bernard Grant, 
Leytonstone; Lieutenant-Colonel Crawford McFall, Brownestone 
House, Kilkenny; Mrs. Graystone Bird, Bath; Mr. B. N. Wood, 
Holland Park Avenue, W.; Mr. John Day, Leicester; Mr. G. Rom- 
denne, Brussels; Mr. A. M. L. Hughes, Elmbourne Road, Upper 
Tooting ; and Miss Mildred Cossart, Funchal, Island of Madeira. 
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PUNCHESTOWN, I907—-THE NATIONAL HUNT GOLD CUP 
Twenty-four runners started for this race—Prospect, 1; A.D.C., 2; Ellistown Lass, 3 


Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrveli, Maryborough, Queen’s County 


‘‘ONE OF THE RIGHT SORT” 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS-—MEET AT CLOUTSHAM, BETWEEN 
MINEHEAD AND PORLOCK 


The Master, Mr. Stanley, discussing matters with the harbourer 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Kenwick, Paignton, South Devon 


THE HARROW GAME ON FOUNDER'S DAY-—-THE SCHOOL v¥. OLD HARROVIANS 
Photograph by Mr. Bernard Grant, Lejtonstone 
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AT THE POST FOR THE MOLESEY NURSERY HANDICAP AT HURST PARK, 
SEPTEMBER 2I, I907—-WON BY MAUVIETTE, W. HIGGS UP 


Photograph by Mr. H. R. Wilkinson. Avonmore Road, West Kensington, W. 


FEEDING THE PHEASANTS AT MOUNT JULIET, THOMASTOWN, CO. KILKENNY 


Photograph by Licut.-Colonel Crawford McFall, Brownestown House, Kilkenny 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


MEET OF THE EXMOOR FOXHOUNDS AT HORNER, NEAR PORLOCK—-THE MASTER, 
MR. M. H. SALAMAN, ON GREY HORSE 


Photograph by My. Carslake Winter-Wood, Kenwick, Paignton, South Devon 


**GOOD MORNING!”’ 


Photograph by Mrs. R. L. Heygate, The Wells, Bromyard 
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A NECK-AND-NECK RACE-—-NEWPORT HURDLE RACES, WHIT MONDAY, 1907 


Photograph by Mrs. Graystone Bird, Bath 


STAG AND SEIZERS IN CEYLON 


Photograph by Mr. G. F. A. Sandford, Oshornes, Liphook, Hants 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


UNIVERSITY HOCKEY 


Photograph by Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, W. 


FEEDING THE PHEASANTS 


Photograph by Mr. John Day, Leicester 
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CAMELS AT LUXOR 


Photograph by Miss Kelley, Iveton Hvuse, The Park, Cheltenham 


HAWKSTONE OTTER-HOUNDS ON THE RIVER ARROW AT STAUNTON-ON-ARROW 
NEAR KINGTON, HEREFORDSHIRE—-MASTER, MR. H. P. WARDELL 


Photograph by Mr. Edwin P, Lloyd, Leominster 


be a. 24 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


SHOOTING DUCK AT LAS NUEVAS, SOUTH OF SPAIN 


Photograph by Mr. R. Whitbread, Coldstream Guards, Tower of London, E.C. 


Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 
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FOOTBALL AT BEDFORD—A TIMELY Pass 
Photograph by Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


SHOOTING IN ARGYLLSHIRE 
Photograph by Major J. M. Gill, The Orchards, Longparish, Hants 


x 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE COMBINED FLEETS UNDER ADMIRAL WILSON ENTERING LAGOS IN ROUGH WEATHER 


Photograph by Mr. Alec. E. Haine, Assistant Paymaster H.M.S. ‘* Warrior,’ Chatham 


NETTING SALMON IN THE RIVER HELMSDALE, SUTHERLAND, N.B., 
FOR THE HATCHERIES 


Photograph by Mr. Gerald A. Seligman, Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
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A STRENUOUS FINISH AT GATWICK 


Photograph by Mr. A. M. L. Hughes, Elmbourne Road, Upper Tooting 


‘““WATER POLO” 


Photograph by Miss Mildred Cossart, Funchal, Island of Madeira 
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The Badninton Magazine Hdvertiser. 


ALL CoMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER,“ BADMINTON MAGAZINE,” 
8, HENRIETTA STREET, CoVENT GARDEN, Lonpon, W.C. Telegraphic Address—“ BADMINZINE Loypon.” Telephone—6013 CENTRAL. 


4 MILES from ‘This mound contains about 
MARBLE ARCH. 13 MILLION CarTrripGce CASES 


Mi Fired ir ea Short Period at 
BUN LONDON SPORTING Park, HENDON, nw. 


By far the most sporting and experienced advice 
obtainable—which is everything to the shooter, 


NOTICE. All those who are not satisfied with their shooting, or want fitting for new guns or alterations to old ones, should visit this Shooting School, the first, the 
rgest, and best equipped in the World. (50 Acres.) Visited by H.R.H. the Prince of Wa es. a 

The Principals guarantee to improve the shooting of nearly everyone. Thousands can now testify to this. Many who all but gave it up are now delighted 
with what they can do at game after having their guns made to fit and their errors pointed out and corrected. 

Good Shots can also be shown why they sometimes miss, and can practise with two or three guns and their loaders. 

The system adopted must improve anyone. The path of the shot is indicated so that the shooter knows exactly why he misses. 

The inanimate birds are fired at whilst travelling at the same pace as game, and not when they are stopping, or dropping, as is the case at other places. They are 
thrown over fences like driven partridges, are walked up, or sent from four towers, 15 ft. to 90 ft. high overhead, to resemble the flight of rocketing pheasants. 
At S.M. King Alfonso’s request, Mr. Watts recently visited Madrid. 

Grouse Driving @ special feature, real butts arranged so as to teach how to kill birds in front and not to fire down the line of guns. 

Try-Guns-— By the use of these (a number of all shapes being kept ready) perfect fitting can be obtained. 


His Majesty the Ring of Spain with Prince Leopold of Battenberg and suite visited this ground recently. 


Particulars can be obtained and appointments made with Messrs. H. ATKIN. Ltd., Gunmakers, 41, Jermyn Street, S.W., 
orfrom LONDON SPORTING PARK, Ltd., Hendon, N.W. Wires—“ Align,” London. Telephone—47 Hampstead. 


Undoubtedly 
the Best 


THE 


Mills Patent 


ALUMINIUM 
TELESCOPIC 


Sportsman’s 
Seat 


As subplied to H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES and all 
Leading «Sportsmen. 

HAS MORE COMBINED 
ADVANTAGES. 


ADJUSTABLE TO ANY 
HEIGHT. 


STOCKING 
SUPPORTERS. 


No.6. Plain Cotton Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/1 pair. 

»s-6. Plain Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop ‘lop, 1/7 

» 10. Frilled Silk Elastic, 1 Grip, Safety Pin Top, 1/6 ,, 

» 40. Frilled Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, New Clip Top, 2/6 , 
Postage, ld. pair. 


ALSO GENTLEMEN’ 


BOSTON GARTERS. 


(For supporting Gents’ Socks.) 
Cotton Elastic (plain), 1/0 pair.) By Post, 


Cotton Elastic (check), 1/0 ,, ld. pair 
Silk Elastic (plain), 2/0 ,, 5 extra. 
The only “GRIP” that “GRIPS” SECURELY 
without injury to the HOSE. 


“The ACME OF COMFORT.” 
“The HEIGHT OF PERFECTION.” 


AS CARRIED. 
ns: 
HIGHEST POSITION AS A STOOL. 


Price, Black Bronzed 
From all Gunmakers and Sporting 
Houses, or Patentees and Sole 
Manufacturers, 


William Mills, 


ATLAS WORKS, t7. 
SUNDERLAND. 


If unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 


“VELVET GRIP” MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, London, N.E. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


“The best book of African hunting stories since Selous . . . The book is splendidly illustrated.” 


JOCK OF THE BUSHVELD. 


The Story of a Dog and his Master. 
By SIR PERCY FITZPATRICK. 
With numerous Illustrations by E. CALDWELL. 


Large Crown 8vo., Gs. net. 


“A series of tales which resemble the ‘Arabian |  ‘‘ The study of the infinite variety of wild animal 
Nights’ in the circumstances of their origin, and in South Africa is the best thing of its kind that 
the ‘Just So’ stories in their subject and fascination.” we know.”— Spectator. 

—Morning Post. 

“ This will be one of the most cherished of recent | 
tales of adventure.”—Scotsman, 


*“We confess that no schoolboy could be more 
interested in the book than we have been, for we 
have read it from cover to cover and found every 


“We have not read so good a book on wild life in page entertaining.”— Westminster Gazette. 


Africa for a long spell.”—Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News. | 


Newfoundland and its Untrodden Ways. 


By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 
Author of “The Mammals of Great Britain and Ireland,” &c. 
With 2 Maps, 6 Coloured Plates, 6 Photogravure Plates, and 115 other Illustrations by the 
AUTHOR and from Photographs. Royal 8vo., 21s. net. 
FROM THE INTRODUCTION. 


“‘ This volume is a hunter's book dealing mainly with the natural history and the chase of the wild animals and birds o 
Newfoundland ; but in addition to this I have endeavoured to set forth all that goes to make up the daily life of the feoplé 


Hunting and Shooting in Ceylon. 


By HARRY STOREY. 
With Contributions by THOS. FARR; Ligvut.-Cot. E.GORDON REEVES; F. L. REEVES; M. L. WILKINS; 
J. J. ROBINSON; E. L. BOYD MOSS; NORTH C. DAVIDSON; H. R. SPENCE; 
S. PAYNE-GALLWEY; ann R. A. G. FESTING. 


“This should be a fascinating book for sportsmen. It is well illus- “As regards Ceylon no one could wish for better or more precisé 
trated, has an excellent map, and the several writers pay considerable | information than that which is to be gleaned from the pages of ‘ Hunting 


attention to the physical features of the island."—Spectator. 


COMPANION VOLUME TO “SOME ENGLISH GARDENS.” 


ITALIAN GARDENS. 


After Drawings by GEORGE S. ELGOOD, R.I. 
With 52 Plates in Colour and Notes by the Artist. Royal 4to. 42s. net. 
Prospectus with Coloured Plate sent on Application. 


and Shooting in Ceylon.’ "—Country Life. 


NEW SPORTING NOVEL by the Author of “ Miss Badsworth.” 


“THAT LITTLE—?” 


By EYRE HUSSEY. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


“Mr. Eyre Hussey has shown a talent for linking an excellent story to a vivid atmosphere of rural sport and manners. ,.. This is the very 
novel .or a country house— or should we say for a town study ?—where Mr. Hussey’s graphic pen will set all sorts of memories stirring.” 
Evening Standard, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


i. of that Is'and and the Micmac Indians, purposely ve’vaining from saying much on social life cr of the various phases of 
Newfouniland po'i'ics.” 

ae SECOND EDITION. With 69 Illustrations from Photographs, and 1 Map. Medium 8vo., 15s. net. 
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By Appointment to By Appointment to 


BSS, 


Q A f° 
H.M. the King. 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


DAIMLER 


THE DAIMLER CO. beg to 
announce that, in addition to the 
Landaulette recently supplied to 
H.M. THE KING, 
they have been honoured with 
a further order for a 35 hip. 
Chassis for His Majesty’s use, 
this being the tenth Daimler 


ordered by His Majesty. 


The Daimler Motor Co. (1904), Ltd. 


COVENTRY: Daimler Works. LONDON: 219-229, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
MANCHESTER. NOTTINGHAM. BRISTOL. 
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Over One Millio, 
to-day are using 


RUREKA!! 


A Razor that is 
always Keen, needs 
no Stropping, and 
costs but a fraction 
of the price of 
other makes. 
HE “Clemak” is the safest and cheapest Safety 
Razor ever produced. Everybody becomes an 
expert barber with the first shave—it's impossible to 
cut the face. It will shave any growth of beard with |, 
pleasurable ease. Everything a Razor should 


do, this Razor does. It shaves quickly and clean, 
and leaves the skin soft and smooth. 


SAFETY RAZOR, 7 siaves, 5/= 


“Clemak ” Blades are ground and tempered by a secret process, ard are guararteed to the limit 
—they are the keenest, finest tempered, and easiest shaving of all razor blades. They can be STROPPED 
like the ordinary razor, and will last for years. NEW BLADES, 2/6 per packet of six. 

We guarantee satisfaction. Money willingly returned if not arrroved. 

Clemak Razor and 7 Blades in handsome Clemak Blades (to fit any Safety fran e’, 
Clemak Razor and 12 Blades in case de luxe 7/6 ve r ica 


CLEMAKS MAKE AN IDEAL XMAS PRESENT. 


Send Postal Order and receive your Case Post Free from 


On Sale at all up-to-date Ironmongers, 
Cutlers, and Hairdressers 


NEVER A NEW BLADES 
DULL BLADE FOR OLD 
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The velvety touch, the exhilarating warmth, 
the brightening, refreshing effect of a 
Mustard bath are only known to those 
who have tried it. 

It’s mild enough to give just a pleasant 
glow to the most sensitive skin; good 
enough to take out the soreness and 
stiffness after a cross-country ride or a 
hard game of football; strong enough 
to warm and recuperate after a long 
motor run. 

About a tablespoonful to a bath, more 
or less, to suit the bather. 


ACCEPT NO 
SUBSTITUTES. 
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Portable Loose Boxesfor Hunters 


TENANT'S FIXTURES. 


BEST MATERIALSAND 
WORKMANSHIP, 


Prices and 
Particulars on 
application. 


Send 1d. for 
Testimonials, 
Catalogue 
Poultry Houses, 


Estas. 60 Years, BEDFORD. 


Works and Stock of Timber cover 6 Acres. 


PUREST IN ENGLAND. 


Price: 


BOURNE..::... 
TABLE 


“ WATERS. 


R.M. MILLS & CO., Bourne. 


STAMMERING 


CURED. 


Rector’s son, once himself a stammerer, can 
receive one or two gentlepeople into his 
house to direct them in overcoming their 
impediment. Educational facilities; highest 
references. 
C. OLDREIVE-THOMAS, 


The Old Hall, Clifton-upon-Dunsmore, 
RUGBY. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
AT HALF PRICES!! 
New Books at 25” Discount. 


Books on every conceivable Subject 
and for all Examinations supplied. 


SENT ON APPROVAL. 
CATALOGUES FREE. STATE WANTS. 


BOOKS PURCHASED. 
A. D. FOYLE, 135, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 


HY YOU SHOULD STUDY 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 


BECAUSE it means increased lung capacity, and therefore 
you consume more health-giving oxygen. BECAUSE the right 
action of the lungs on the diaphragm renders the internal 
organs subject to a continuous and natural massage which is 
highly beneficial to the general health. BECAUSE the artistic 
development of the vocal organs enables you to speak rapidly 
and without fatigue, musically and with vigour. and invariably 
Wins a certain subtle regard and admiration from those with 
whom you come in contact. Formerly it was thought that 
this kind of instruction was only serviceable to young people. 
That is a mistake. It is of enormous tenefit to all, and has 
been found especially useful in cases of Neurasthenia and loss 
of tone. Mr. R. C. STEPHENSON, B.A., 20, BAKER 
STREET, has had ten years’ practical experience on the 
Stage and in the Concert Hall, 2nd is able to teach you these 
things not merely by precept but by example. Perfect 
technique. Cultured pronunciation. 


IRISH HAND-EMBROIDERED 
TRAY CLOTH, 1/- 


Ditto Afternoon Tea Cloth, 
nearly yard square, 1/9 


Ladies’ Pure Irish Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs, 2/3 the half-dozen. 


Ladies’ Hand-Embroidered Hand-~ 
kerchiefs, 3/- the half-dozen. 


JEFFERS & CO. 
Cromac Square, BELFAST. 


HUNTING SEASON, 1907-8. 


HUNTING WITH FOUR PACKS: 
HERTFORDSHIRE, ESSEX, PUCKERINGE, and ENFIELD 
CHASE STAGHOUNDS. 


PHILIP PERKINS, 


HODDESDON, HERTS. 
RIDING MASTER by Appointment to HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 


HIGH-CLASS HUNTERS, up to all weights. for Hire by the 
day or for any period. HUNTERS TAKFN IN AT LIVERY 
under Personal Supervision. Large, Airy Boxes. Private School- 
ing Ground. Young and Sticky Hunters Schooled over Fences 
and with Hounds. POLO PONIES wintered and conditioned. 

rains met by appointment. Station, Broxbourne, G.E.R., 
28 minutes from Liverpool Street. 
Telegrams: Perkins, Horseshoes, Hoddesdon. 
Telephone: No. 10 Hoddesdon. 


You should have Your 
GOOD OLD PLATE 
RE-PLATED 
EQUAL TO NEW. 
PRICE LISTS FREE. 


The Economic Electro-Plating Co., 
42, NICOLSON STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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A 
BELFAST GINGER ALE 


“STRANDED IN THE MATOPOS 


Lxrract from Correspondents letter enclosing photograph. 


WINTER IN PORTUGAL. 


Tour Séjour to MONT ESTORIL (Near Lisbon), 
THE PORTUGUESE RIVIERA. 


23 to 27 £1 T First Class throughout, including Hotel and all necessary travelling expenses, 
days, mu except gratuities. Longer stay by arrangement. Sailings every ten days. 


OTHER TOURS, 13 to 27 days, £12 to £19, 
IN PORTUGAL AND MADEIRA. 
The magnificent new Twin-Screw Steamers, “ Lanrranc” and “ Antony,” 6,400 tons, are 
employed in this service. 
Apply PORTUGAL DEPARTMENT, BOOTH LINE, 
11, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 30, James Street, Liverpool. 


Phot. 


| THE Tonic for BRAIN. NERVE, and MUSCLES. 


OV ALTIN =& 


(PHOSPHORISED Cocoa, Mik, FresH Eacs, AND WANDER'S TINE Extract OF MAtt). 


A POWERFUL DIGESTIVE AGENT, VERY PALATABLE. 


Extremely nourishing and acceptable to the most delicate stomach. Invaluable in Exhaustion, Faulty Digestion, Convalescence, 
Malnutrition. Neurasthenia, Brain Fag, Overstudy, etc. Suits all ages. 


THE BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR TEA, COFFEE, ETC., IN URIC ACID TROUBLES. 


Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. 


9-oz. Tims at Is. 9d., and 18-oz. Tins at 3s. 


From all Stores, Chemists, etc., or direct from— 


A. WANDER, Ph.D., Manufacturing Chemist, 1 & 3, Leonard Street, City Road, 


FREE SAMPLE ON APPLICATION. LONDON, E.C. 
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COOKES: BEAULIEBED LINEN. 


DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS and SERVIETTES of IRISH MANUFACTURE, 
in the FINEST QUALITIES PROCURABLE. 


Of Exceptionally Soft Textures and Newest Des’gns. 
Exquisite Examples of Irish Peasant Work in SHEETS, BED COVERLETS, AFTERNOON 
TEACLOTHS, CUSHION COVERS, etc. 


ONLY LONDON ADDRESS—71, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, ALBERT GATE, S.W. 


Ilustrated Catalogue 
sent Post Free. 


“THE INTERMEDIARY.” 


A BOON for ASTHMA, COUGH, CATARRH, and all An Up-to-date Matrimonial Medium, 


Broncho-Laryngeal Affections. 


A well-known Doctor, for go years a Medical Officer of Health, states :— 
**Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles are in every way a boon both to Singers, 
Speakers, etc., and to sufferers from Asthma, Bronchitis, etc., as they are an 
antiseptic to the pathological bacte ria, which lodge and are he arboured in the 
throat. I am a great believer in them.” 
MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT “uses Proctor’s 
Pinelyptus Pastilles with great success for Throat, Voice, 
and Chest, and recommends them to her friends.” 
MISS ELLEN TERRY “considers Proctor’s Pinelyptus 
Pastilles most excellent, te, finds them better than any 
other lozenge or pastille for the voice. 
Prestecs Pastilles ACT LIKE A 
CHARM ON THROAT, CHEST, AND VOICE. 


edited by a gentleman of standing, who 
can absolutely guarantee to bring clients 
acceptable to each other together with 
the greatest economy, secrecy, and 
despatch. Absolute privacy. Post 
free, 6d., in sealed envelope. Address, 
Editor, ARTHUR MANNERs, 41, Berners 
Street, London, W. 


wor to Singers, Speakers, Teachers. 
Try 1.- or 2/6 Box from your Chemist or Store 
Insist on having “ PINELYPTUS.” 
Proctor’s Pinelyptus Depot, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


DANIEL CRAWFORD & SON, CULTO. 


FINEST VERY OLD 


We want everyone who reads THE BADMIN- 
SCOTCH ‘WHISKY TON MAGAZINE to ask their Chemist for 
CULTO at I1/- 


Distilled Entirely from the Finest Malt. 


Refuse Substitutes, as there is only one 


JAPANESE MAGIC NAIL POLISH. 
No Pads. No Pastes. No Powders. No Liquids. 


One Polish lasts One Week, one Crayon Six Months. 
Post Free, 1) 1 


THOMAS BELVOIR & CO., 
(Dept. 28), NEW SOUTHGATE LONDON, N. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Reduced Facsimile of Label. O R Ss A L 


BEST IRRIGATED 
Sold by all the Leading Local Dealers. 
Supplied to the P. and O. and other large Shipping Companies, FR UI | AND 
to the leading Hotels and Clubs throughout the World; and to many 
of the Officers’ Messes of the Royal Navy and Regime nts serving 


abroad. It is also used at the local Infirmaries and other Medical In Kettle River Valley, British Columbia. 
Institutions. 


The public are warned against imitations of this Brand, and Good Soil; Splendid Climate; Good Shooting and 
buyers should see that, every Label, Capsule, and Cork bears the Fishing. 
Autograph Signature, ‘‘ Daniel Crawford,’ ’ as shown in the accom- 
panying reduced tonetentic of the Label. APPLY— 


J. F. DAVISON, Loxwood House, Billingshurst, 
81, Queen Street, GLASGOW. Sussex. 


Finest VERY OLD 
Scorcu Wuisky, 
GH av 
No Whisky is genuine unless the bottle has capsule bearing 
on the neck D.Crawfords signature _ Please destroy the 


label when the bottle 1s freished to prevent fraud 
N.B. Each bottle 1s guaranteed to contain 6 of a gallon 
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FOR HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS, BIRDS. 


ANS 


2/ 


cH 


CATION 


ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION, 


Owing to its antiseptic properties, can be used 
wth advantage in the treatment of wounds, or 
abrasions of the skin, when diluted one part 
Elliman’s to ro parts of water. 


As an Emollient when hand-rubbing or 
massage is necessary to promote circulation in cold 
extremities. 


As a Mild Stimulant or rubefacient when 
slight swellings have to be dispersed, and in the 
treatment of bruises, or slight sprains. 


As a Counter Irritant when a blistering 
action is required, as in the treatment of chronic 
inflammation, thickened ligaments, old-standing 
enlargements, bony growths. The action of 
Elliman’s as a counter irritant is greatly increased 
by previously fomenting the part with hot water. 


THE ELLIMAN FIRST-AID BOOK. 


Animals’ Treatment, 5th Edition, completing 
320,000 copies. 


HORSES, pages 13 to 97. 
Rheumatism, Swelled Legs, Cuts, Wounds, 
Sprains of the Spavin, Capped Elbow, 
Back, Shoulder, Over-reaches, Bronchitis, 
Stifle Joint, Sore Back, Inflammation of 
Hock, Knee, Sore Throat, the Lungs and 
Check Ligament, Sore Shoulder, Bowels, 
Back Tendons, Common Cold, Care of Horses, 
Fetlock, Broken Knees, &c. 


CATTLE, pages 155 to 193. 


Common Diseases of, with Prescriptions. 


DOGS, pages 99 to 134. 
Rheumatism, Cuts, Wounds, Kennel Dressing, 
Sprains, Kennel Lameness, Bronchitis, 
Cramp, Bruises, Distemper, &c. 


BIRDS, pages 137 to 152. 


Rheumatism, Roup, Diseases of the 
Leg Weakness, Egg-bound, Comb, &c. 


THE ELLIMAN FIRST-AID BOOK, 


price 1s., post free to all parts of the world (foreign 
stamps accepted) ; or upon terms to be found upon 
a label affixed to the outside of the back of the 
wrapper of 2s., 3s. 6d. bottles of ELLIMAN’S 
ROYAL EMBROCATION. The Dogs-Birds 
section, 54 pages only, may be had apart from tte 
complete book of 193 pages, and this section alone 
(54 pages) is free and post free— 


ELLIMAN, SONS & CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 


GUN FITTING WITH TRY GUNS 
ALSO INSTRUCTION AT 
NORTH WESTERN 


(Ring up Harlesden 38) 
“THE ART. OF ‘SHOOT! 


BQOKLET & PRICE 
11,.PANTON ST 
HAYMARKET, 
comedy Theatre LONDON S.W. 


TELEGRAMS:- OVAL BORE LONDON. 
. TELEPHONE :~ GERRARD 3691. 


Ladies who “ Ride to Hounds” 
AND WEAR 
Mrs. STEELE’S 
“ FAMOUS” 


HUNTING CORSET 


SECURE 


Perfection of Fit and Absolute Comfort. 
38, Upper Berkeley St., Portman Square, W. 


PRICE LIST AND SELF-MEASUREMENT FORM ON APPLICATION. 


PANGASIER 

BR GUNMAKER to“, 
HAMMERLESS EJECTOR GUNS 

£63-£45-£35-£26 £22. : 

HIGH VELOCI TY 

“CORDITE™ & “AXITE™ 

SPORTING RIFLES. 

THE ROSS” STRAIGHT PULL 

“THE COLINDIAN™ (Rd.) 

| A CORDITE” BALL & SHOT GUN. 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTI ON. 

| 
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SAFETY GLASS 


FOR 


Wind Screens. 


POLISHED WIRED GLASS. 


STRONG. CLEAR. SAFE. 


A Polished WIRED-GLASS SCREEN taken after being in an 
accident, showing the glass still intact although badly splintered. 
The chauffeur was, in this instance, saved from serious injury, the 
strength of the glass preventing him being thrown from the car. 


Manufactured by .. 


PILKINGTON BROS., Ltd., ST. HELENS. 


THE “sioco” 
_TYRE INFLATOR. 


Stocked in London by— 


CO. (1904), Ltd., 3119-229, Shaftesbury Av.,W.C. 
» Ltd., 119, 121, 123, Avenue, W.C. 
5. SM H & SON. Ltd., 9, Strand, W.C. 
RROYLLS (LONDON), Ltd , 7, Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. 
HUNTLEY WALKER & CO., Ltd., 483, Oxford Street, W. 
KOECHER WILLIAMS MOTOR CAR AGENCY, 59, New 
Oxford Street, W.C. 


Sole Manufacturers — 


THE SCOTCH AND IRISH OXYGEN CO., 


Rosehill Works, Polmadie, GLASGOW. 


RAILWAYS 
BY POST. 


THE LATEST METHOD of Shopping is to Buy 
Direct from the MANUFACTURER. 


G.NR. “Atlantic” Type Locomotive. 
For. full particulars, see Section ** AC” Catalogue. 

Having made the production of working models our special 
study, and equipped our works with the latest machinery, we 
are able to offer the very best goods at a moderate cost, and 
can fit up a complete Model Railway for a Drawing Room 
Table or a Miniature Railway to carry passengers round a 
Park. These form 


IDEAL PRESENTS. 
For full particulars see our latest Catalogues. 

Section AC.—Model Steam. Electric, and Clockwork 
Locomotives, Rails, Points, Crossings, Coaches, Waggons, 
Signals, Bridges, etc. Post free, 6d. 

Section B.—Horizontal and Vertical Engi: es, Boilers, 
Boiler and Engine Fittings, Injectors, Pumps, Sheet Metal, 
etc., Pressure Gauges and Small Tools. Post 
ree 


W. J. BASSETT-LOWKE & CO., 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOREIGN STAMPS. 


64-page ILLUSTRATED Pricer List for 1908 now ready, 

containing thousands of Packets, Sets, Single Stamps, 

Collections, Albums, etc. Sent gratis and post free on 
receipt of name and address. 


KING BROTHERS, Ltd., Stamp Dealers, BILSTON. 


Collections Bought, best prices given. 
COLLECTORS’ DUPLICATES EXCHANGED FREE. 


oro 


Is for a short time giving readings from the planets to enlarge his circle ot 
Clients. Send 1/- P.O. and birthdate and have your destiny revealed, fortunate 
periods of your life indicated. Lucky days, colours, and birthstone, with 
remarks on money, travel, marriage, and directions for the year. 
Thousands of testimonials from delighted clients. 


Address—15, Hawthorn Road, Llandaff, Glam. 


= 
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Stain Collecting 


A Profitable Hobby. 
Full particulars from the above: 


ONE OF THE FINEST 
STOCKS IN LONDON. 
Picked Specimens. 

Low Prices. 
General Collections, 
Specialized Collections, 
And Stock Books of most 


Countries, 
may be had all priced Singly. 


XMAS 
BARGAINS! 


1,000, all different, including :— 
5/- English, 5 mark German, 


5 franc French.. 10/- 
4d. Triangular Cape... 1/ 
2sc. on 2d. Gibraltar ... 1/6 


1d. black English ° 
td Mulready Envelope... 10/- 


SPECIAL LIST SETS 
AND ALBUMS 


444. STRAND. 
LONDON.W.C: 


STAMPS PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED TO ANY AMOUNT. 


Sole Address: (DEPT. B), 
444, STRAND, 0pposite Charing Cross. 


Price 1s, Gd. post free. The Eighth 
Edition of the 


UNIVERSAL STANDARD 
POSTAGE STAMP 
CATALOGUE For 1908. 


450 pages, 3,500 illustraticns. A'l Stamps i: su es to 
date, listed, desc ribe dd, and pricea, Lota unu 


| ana used, 


THE “STANDARD” POSTAGE STAMP ALBUMS. 


Arranged and illustrated on a novel principle, every space numbered to So 
“with Cate ulogue. Many  ifferent styles and prices, from 10/- upwarc 
Also **PARAGON ” Albums with movable leaves on a new pair Full 
details and prices will be found in the advertisement pages at the end of the cata- 
logue, or as ase ls arate illustrated booklet, which, together with a 68-page frice list 
of 7 ets and sets of stamps, may be'had free for the asking. 
Monthly. ‘Philatelic Novelty List, 6d. per annum, post free. 


WHITFIELD KING & CO., IPSWICH. 


12 RAILWAY APPROACH 
LONDON Brince S.E 


Ne 
Nhe Great winter beverage. Keeps people fit. | 
> 
© 
WEE 
YD 
ve EXPRESS | 
| 
| ACE one PEE 
Collections : 
for 
Sale, 
L 
44/-HALF-DOZEI 
4 CUT ON PREMISES, 
FIT GUARANTEED 
Post. Free on application E HEMMING 
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UNSINKABLE 


STEEL BOATS 


For Pleasure, Racing, and Commerce. 


STEEL ROWING BOATS. 
STEEL FOLDING BOATS. 
STEEL DUCK AND SPORTING BOATS. 


2 h.p. Two-Stroke Petrol Engines, S1O 
Four-Stroke Paraffin Engines. 
LISTS NOW READY. 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Engineers, NORWICH. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS WINTER SPORTS CLUB YEAR BOOK. 


160 Pages, Red Cloth, ONE SHILLING. 
This Year Book contains the Rules and Constitution of the Club and List of Members; also a Report 
of the Public Schools Winter Sports Club Challenge Cup Contest and Banquet at the Cresta Palace, Celerina, 
in February, 1907, and 


Announcements of Events for 1907-8, 
with Illustrated Articles on 
ENGLISH SKATING, by E. F. Benson; INTERNATIONAL SKATING, byE. Syers; 
TOBOGGANING, SKI-ING, and CURLING, 
and Descriptions of the Swiss Centres secured by the Club. 


PustisHers, HORACE MARSHALL & SON, or Post Free (12 Stamps) from the Hon. Secretary, 
WATKIN WATKINS, Esq., Highfield, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


MINERVA CARS ON TRIAL. 

is PACK & SONS, 
Body Specialists & Desiqners, 

| hort ee Sussex Coach Works, George St., Brighton, E. 


PACK’S AU TOMATIG LEVER 


(Paten 
For Raising ; and Supporting Motor Bodies. 


e 
° 
3 


A few Striking Features contained and found in this appliance enly. 


1.--Chassis easily and thoroughly accessible for cleaning purposes, also for inspec- 
tion and adjustments on the road. 
2.—Reliability and rigidity when automatic lever is fully extended and locked. 
3-—Body instantaneously and easily raised by one person. 


4.—Automatic action of folding lever support 
5-—Absolute simplicity and mechanical efficiency. 
6.—Spring automatic: ally locked when down, unlocked when body is raised slightly. 


This is no experiment, but a practical and acknowledged success. 


SAUNDERS & BAYLEY, 


Turf Accountants, 


The Hague, HOLLAND. 


Any feasible System Worked. 


= 
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CITY LONDON HOSPITAL 


For DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
| VICTORIA PARK, E. 


(VICTORIA PARK HOSPITAL.) 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 


Treasurer—SIR EDWARD SASSOON, Bart., M.P. 


Is is estimated that 40,000 people die of Consumption each year in Great Britain and Ireland alone. 
This Hospital contains 176 Beds, and is the East End Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of 


the Heart and Chest. 1,256 In-patients relieved last year. 


62,050 Attendances in the Out-patients Department 


during same period. Facilities for Open Air Treatment are now provided. 


£1,000 endows a Bed with ‘‘In Memoriam" Tablet. 


Legacies are greatly needed. 


#500 endows a Cot with ‘‘In Memoriam” Tablet. 


PROMPT AND IMMEDIATE HELP IS URGENTLY REQUIRED 


to carry on this great and eversincreasing work. 


36 Beds are closed entirely for want of funds, and large numbers of deserving patients anxiously 


await admission. 


‘WHO WILL HELP TO RE-OPEN SOME OR ALL OF THESE CLOSED BEDS? 


Secretary: H. DUDLEY RYDER. 


2 9,000 
CHRISTMAS DINNERS 
DESTITUTE FAMILIES 


were provided by 
ST. GILES’ CHRISTIAN MISSION 
last Christmas. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED TO PROVIDE 


10,000 THis YEAR. 


Bankers: Messrs. BARCLAY & CO. 
Superintendent: WY. WHEATLEY. 


4, Ampton St., Regent Square, LONDON,W.C. 


Patrons—THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF BEDFORD, 
EARL PERCY, and others. 


Home for Starving and Forsaken Cats, 


GORDON COTTAGE, ARGYLL PLACE, 
(turning at 118) KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH. 


BOARDERS TAKEN—2/6 & 3/- a week, in advance. 


Tr to deal with the question of stray cats in a sensible and humane way. 

Its chief object is to find an immediate refuge forthe many miserable and 
starving cats haunting the streets of London, for which purpose Homes are 
being established. Any humane person may assist in this work by feeding a 
poor stray until it can be caught, and then sending it to the above Home. 
Every endeavour is made to find good homes for the best cats, and a chloroform 
lethal chamber ends by a painless death the miseries of those for whom no 
homes can be foun 


Hon. Sec., S.P.C HIGH ROAD, CHISW WwW. 


Sickness, by ALICEGORDON. Post free, 3}d., from Hon, Sec, 


| THE SOCIETY for the PROTECTION OF CATS. | 


IS Society was founded in July 1895, and was the first organized attempt 


Funds earnestly solicited, and for further information apply to the 
369, 


Orphan & 

Destitute 

Children in 

Dr. Barnardo's Homes 
this Christmas-Tide. 


£240 NEEDED EVERY DAY FOR 
FOOD ALONE. 


Contributions earnestly solicited to pay 
the Food Bill. 
Mark Gifts “FOR FOOD ALONE.” 
Cheques and Money Orders, payable to Barnardo's 
Homes,” crossed same way, and remitted to the Hon, Director, 
William Baker, Esq., M.A., LL.B., 18 to 26, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E. 


A Simple Treatise on the Management of Cats in Health and 
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The “LIBERATOR” RELIEF FUND. 


Patron - H.R.H. PRINCE 


A FURTHER £10,000 still urgently needed to give relief to HUNDREDS OF AGED, DESTITUTE, and AFFLICTED 

VICTIMS of the Great “Liberator” Fraud, who were taught and trained in the habits of temperance and thrift by their trusted 

leaders, only to find themselves suddenly robbed of their life- -savings, and driven to face the dreaded workhouse, in spite of all their 
praiseworthy endeavours to make some provision for their old age. 


More than 3,0G0 Persons have received assistance, and 


The Bitter Cry for Help 


is still coming to the Committee from sufferers who have bravely battled with their difficulties, till sickness or great destitution has 
compelled them to apply, the majority of whom are Widows wad bn tana basioiscaes sixty and seventy years of age. 


Cheques and P.O.’s should be made to the Relief Fund, the “London City and Midland Bank, 
and sent to the Secretary— 


REV. J. STOCKWELL WATTS, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


PLEASE REMEMBER THE CHILDREN 


AT THE 


Princess Mary Village Homes for Little Girls 


WHEN DISTRIBUTING GIFTS AT THE COMING CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


The Committee earnestly appeal for contributions from 1/- upwards towards the} 
extra expense incurred at this Season of the year in the purchase of WINTER CLOTHING, 
BLANKETS, COALS, etc. 

Donations will be gratefully received by the Hon. Treasurer, the EARL oF Harrowsy, 440, Strand, W.C., or by 


the Secretary, Henry J. BRooxgs, at the Office of the Institution, Addlestone, Surrey. Cheques, Postal Orders, etc., 
should be crossed ‘‘ Coutts & Co., a/c of Princess Mary Village Homes.” 


Executive Committee: 


President : H R.H. THE Princess Louise, DucHESS OF ARGYLL. 
Vice-President: THE MARCHIONESS OF WATERFORD. 
Chairman: Tue Rr. Hon. THE EARL OF Erne, *~ 
Deputy Chairman: CoLONEL Sir R. U,.PENROSE FitzGERALD, Br. 
— Trea: H. H. PLeyDELL aw 
ankers: Messrs. Barcray & Co., 1, Pa a ast, S.W. 
AGAR STREET, STRAN D, W.C., Manageress : Work Depot—Miss 411, Oxford W. 
Secretary : GENERAL W. M. LEEs, 411, Oxford St.. 


URGENTLY NEEDS HELP. The COMMITTEE VERY EARNESTLY APPEAL 


for FUNDS for the maintenance of those ladiés who were 
_ ‘ left provided for by charges.on Irish landed property, who 
Daily sum required, £50. are incapacitated by age or infirmity from earning a living, 
and who, owing to the non-receipt of their'i — are in 
Bankers : DrumMonpd & Co., 49, Charing Cross, S.W. absolute poverty. 


Warren Alvar, Séentary. Office and Work Depot: 411, OXFORD STREZT; 


‘ THE TEMPORARY 
% MARMALADE, JAMS, JELLIES 
Re Home for Lost (Raspberries Unboiled a Spécialité), oo} 

PICKLES, etc. \ 


“ BATH CREAM.” 
A boon in the Bath 
Battersea Park Road, S.W., after Golfing, 


FUNDS _URGEN 
NEEDED, ‘HARROGATE. 


\ 

Patron—H.M. THE KING. 
President—THE DUKE oF .. WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 

PORTLAND, K.G. - 


BIS DAT QUI CITO DAT. Secretary—Henry J Warp. Above address suffictent. 
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ding 


THE BEST THING 
MADE FOR 
CLEANING SADDLES, 


[ iw rue Rovat STABLES, BY 
His MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND JN 
Hunting ESTABLISHMENTS. 

“You Can use 

nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brecknell & C? Haymarket, London. If your grooin 
treats it properly, & uses the Soap according fo dr- 
eclion, the harness will always look rig res.8, 


[BRECKNELL. TURNER. & SONS 
(TO _ HER AJEST HAYMA RKET. CONDON 


@®@ @ FOR SPORTSMEN. 
NO LIMITS. 
NO COMMISSIONS.@9 @ 6 
NO DEDUCTIONS. @ 6 @ 
NO DISPUTES. @ @ @9 
NO RISK.@ 6 90 
FAIREST TERMS POSSIBLE. 
FINANCIAL STABILITY. @ 6 
MY BOOKLET GIVES FULLEST 
PARTICULARS OF THE FIRST 
SIX POINTS,9@ 
MY BANKERS WILL SATISFY @ 
YOU AS TO THE LAST.@ ® @ 
MY ADDRESS: @@@90080 8 
THOMAS HENRY DEY, @ @ @ 
MIDDELBURG, HOLLAND. @ @ 
SEND FOR THE POCKET BOOK. 
@ @ 


e 
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DRYAD CANE FURNITURE is quite different from ordinary 
squeaky furniture in material, beauty, restfulness, and strength. DRYAD 
CANE CHAIRS are designe ed primarily for comfort, and carefully shaped 
for this end with cane so woven that cushions are unnecessary. They are 
made of unbleached pu'!p cane strengthene -d with ash, and none but the 
best workmanship is employed. T heir distinctive yet reticent design and 
colour harmonise well with any good furniture or surroundings, and they 
are suitable for the garden or drawing-room, billiard-room or study. 


Illustrated List Post Free from Maker— 


H. H. PEACH, F Dept., BELVOIR ST., LEICESTER. 


THE 


CURE THE WORST COUGH WHISKY 


se. BILLIARD TABLES 
4780 
From £45. ait customers. 
COMBINED DINING & BILLIARD TABLES, 


BAGATELLE TABLES, ACCESSORIES, etc. 
REPAIRS BY CONTRACT. 


Inspection of my Spacious Sale-room invited. 
Write for Catalogue and List of Second-hand Tables. 


ences, GEO. EDWARDS 


Established over 54 Years. 134, KINGSLAND RD., LONDON, N.E. 


| xv 
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ECONOMY IN FUEL. 


MUSGRAWY E’s 


NEW PATENT 


“ULSTER” STOVES. 


EFFICIENT AND RELIABLE HEATERS. HANDSOME IN DESIGN. 
WILL BURN THE ENTIRE WINTER WITHOUT RELIGHTING. 
EASILY FIXED, EASILY MANAGED. DELIVERED FREE. 


Illustrated Catalogues Free. 


11 GOLD MEDALS AwARDED. 


MUSGRAVE & CO., sic: Bond LONDON. 


40, Deansgate, MANCHESTER. Guildhall Buildings, BIRMINGHAM. 18, Queen Street, CARDIFF. 
67, Hope Street, GLASGOW. 36, Rue du Mont Thabor. St. Ann’s lronworks, BELFAST. 


ARTISTIC MODERN BUNGALOWS 


and OTHER STRUCTURES. 


Ghe 
AlbanyAutomobileCo. | |} 


106, ALBANY STREET, N.W., LONDON. 
’Phone: Works & Garage: 
3383 Mayfair. LITTLE ALBANY STREET. 


MAGNIFICENT RANGE OF —" 
SECOND-HAND CARS. STABLING, LOOSE BOXES, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 

Fiat ree on receipt of particulars of requirements. 
BROWNE & LILLY, Ltd. 

La Buire Limousine, 24 h.p. ... £450 Fobney Works, READING 


Darracq Side Entrance, 16/18 h.p. £825 
De Dion Side Entrance, 15/20h.p. £335 


Humber Landaulette, 15 h.p.... £400 3 DONT BLAME 
Speedwell Landaulette,12h.p. £225 ye THE REEL 


50 Others to Select from. if it fails you | 
| Don’t give it a chance to fail you— 
Any Car Sold on Easy Payment System. use “3-in-One” and it never will! 
= ee This oil keeps the reel’s sen- 


x “\ sitive mechanism in perfect 
order. “3-in-One” is the ane 
HIRE DEPARTM ENT. Hl one sure and safc reel 4 Z tains no 
lubricant. Won't acid. It abso- 
Splendid Range of Landaulettes, Limousines, 
and Open Cars from £8 3/- per day. 


The Albany Automobile Company, 


sent FREE by 6G. W. COLE CO., 
106, ALBANY STREET, N.W. (Dept. G), 
13, Wilson Street, London, E.C. 


RIVIERA, BARNARD'S GLOVES 


The “‘PYTCHLEY HUNT 
= Tan Cape Glove (8 on the Button). 
SOUTH OF FR ANCE t HAND SEWN. SPECIAL CUT. BOLTON THUMB. 
9 1 Button on reverse side to ordinary Gloves. 
3/- per pair; 3 pairs 8/9 
Sent post free to anv address in the United Kingdom. 
by PACI FIC LINE. s Vo Postage on Colonial and Foreign Orders must be included 


tn remittance. 
This Glove is our own special manufacture, and we can 
thoroughly recommend it as being anite the best all-round 
Glove for HUNTING, DRIVING. RIDING, or 
Fortnightly Sailings Moderate Fares aaeus WALKING, on the market. For style, durability, and 
comfort it is unequalled 
Motor Cars Carried. Cycles Free. Largest and best assorted stock of Gloves in London at Warehouse Prices. 
Illustrated Price List Post Free. All Goods Sent Post Free. 


PACIFIS LINE, 31-33, James St., Liverpool. | | BBARNARD'S CLOVE DEFOT. 52. Cheapside, 


(Three Doors West of Bow Church.) 


: 
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IAVON TYRES 


CARRY YOUR ROAD WITH YOU. 


The Special Square Tread Motor Tyre, manu= 
factured by the AVON India Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Melksham, Wilts, is the Ideal Pneumatic Tyre 
for heavy cars. Its peculiarity of construction 
and high-grade material render it the best for 
bad roads and a perfect luxury on good roads. 
The best wearing tyre on the market. 
In all standard Sizes from 65 m/m to 135 m/m, 
Round and Square Treads, and Non-slipping 
Cross Grooves. 


Price List post free from CAR DEPT. 


AVON INDIA RUBBER Co., Ltd., 
Melksham, Wilts. 


PEKIN 
OLYMPIA 


The clou of the exhibition was Prince 
Borghese’s famous ITALA Car that won 
the Pekin - Paris race. I TALAS were 
the most admired cars among the host of 
exhibits. Send for particulars of new 
prices and new models. 


Itala Automobiles, Lta., 


89, WIGMORE 


IGNITION COILS 


— FOR — 


Cars, Marine Engines, etc. 


This Illustration shows one of 
our Multi-Cylinder Coils with 


SEPARATE DETACHABLE UNITS. 


Compact. 
Adjustment. | 


As Used by many of the largest 
. . Motor Car Manufacturers. . 


For further particulars, apply to :— 


Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd., 


DALSTON, LONDON, N.E. 
Telegrams :— Telephone :— 


Etherising, London.” Two Lines, 8388 Central. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


d 6 stamps and we will forward a sampie 
= of this grand Tobacco— you will find 
it delightful. Send to-day. 


THOMSON & PORTEOUS, Edinburgh. 


xvii 
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E. LEWIS’ 


GUN OF THE PERIOD”’ 


Has taken Honours wherever shown. 


Paris, 1878; Sydney, 1879 and 1880; Melbourne, 1880 and 
1831; and Calcutta, 1883 and 1884. 


Send for 
Catalogue 
Now Ready. 


Price from 


15 Gns. to 50 Gns. 


with Treble-Grip or 
Cross-Bolt Action. 

The above is the latest development of “'The Gun of the 
Pericd,” fitted with the most improved Ejector, combined 
with G. E, Lewis’ Treble Grip. 

We also make this Gun as a Non-Ejector, with treble-grip 
action, at 12 Guineas and upwards, or with top-lever cross- 
bolt action, from 10 Guineas. 

Our stock of Sporting Guns and Rifles, Ready for Delivery, is 
the largest in England. Send for 216-page Illustrated Catalogue 
of finished Stock, giving bend, weight, and full description of 
every gun. We invite Sportsmen to come and inspect our Stock. 
Any Gun or Rifle may be tested at our Ringe before purchase. 
REPAIRS~—All kinds of Repairs by a Staff of the most 

Skilled Workmen in the Trade. Quotations Free. 
Secondhand Guns by other Makers taken in exchange. 


G. E. LEWIS, Gun and Rifle Works, 
32 & 33, LOWER LOVEDAY ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


Stall’s Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


The Self and 
Sex Series 


has the unqualified endorse- 
ment of 


Dr. John Clifford, 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon, 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
Rev. T. Spurgeon, 
Dr. Robt. F. Horton, 
Fred. A. Atkins, 
Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler, 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
Frances E. Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 


Eminent Physicians and 


SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. Hundreds of Others. 


BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D., and 


BOOKS TO WOM EN. Mrs. Emma F, A. Drake, M.D. 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 


4s. net per copy, postage 4d. Send for table of contents. 


Vir Publishing Co., 7 


comfortable, Inexpensive, and Quickly Erected. 


FOR HOME 
GNV 


Sites Surveyed, and intending ‘Purchasers 
Waited on in any part of the Country. 


Special Designs, Estimates, and Catalogues free. 
BROWNE & LILLY, Ltd., 
Fobney Works, READING. 


See page xvi for * Modern Bungalows ” announcement. 
* 


WHIST, BRIDGE, AND SOLO 


Can be played by two persons with 


WRIGHTSON’S 


WHIST STAND 


Saves Time and Trouble over 


(PatentNo.25704). 
any other contrivance. 


Price 2/6 net, 
Post Free, 2/11, 
® boxed with full 
directions. 
Superior 
quality 
Polished 
Wood, 5/-3 
,, Post Free, 5/6. 
Of most First- 
class Dealers or 


C. WRIGHTSON 
Heaton 
Chapel, 

STOCKPORT. 


and less useful z#ztation, 


HOP-GROWING. 


ANTED, CAPITALIST with £25,000 
to £30,000 to join a gentleman of great 
experience in hop-growing, under most favourable 
conditions; a sure average ro per cent. investment. 
It is now a recognised fact that whilst hop-growing 
on a small scale is uncertain, modern methods em- 
ployed in suitable conditions have rendered this 
branch of agriculture an unfailing source of average 
profit. 


Preliminary particulars from 


WILMSHURST, Accountant, Hereford. 


You'll find it 


IM Posstste 


to get a jollier Box 
for 


Complete with Brick-maker, Tile 
Cutters, Roller, Trowel, &c., &c. Post Free, 5/6 
THE COMPLETE MODELLER, Post Free, 2/10 
EACH BOX COMPLETE WITH 5 COLOURS. Clean and Ever Plastic. 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 12, Bathampton, BATH. 
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GAME SHOOTING. 


IT IS 


MARVELLOUSLY 
> Quick.” 


CURTIS'S & HARVEY, Ltd. (Wholesale only), 3, Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 


OUR SPECIALITE. 


LUXURIOUS HIGH-CLASS CLOSED 


C) 
& 
© 
© 


TO 


| SALMONS & SONS, 


MOTOR CARRIAGE BUILDERS, 


NEWPORT PAGNELL. 


London Address: 7, UPPER ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 


Do not place your orders for new Bodies before obtaining our Designs, 
and Estimate. 
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THE WORLD-FAMED 


‘ina naelus Prano 
PIANO 2 PLAYER: COMBINED 


THE 
THE PHRASING 


MELODANT, 


As Purchased by Royalty and the Greatest Musicians. 

THE MELCDANT How to make the performance of a musical work 
worthy of the in-pired conception of its creator and 
equ’ ul to th ut of our great interpretative artists, has been the ae vicg which finds its 
ete solution in the ANGEL. US with the MELODANT. The MELODANT 
‘air” predominate over the accompaniment, and each note in 

> central or inspired part of the composition isggiven its proper value. 
The Original Invention, imitated but neverse qualled, the Angelus pneumatic 

Piano- Piayer, has bzen continuously developed by its originators. 


“The Heart of th gelus,” 
THE PHRASING LEVER well he Angelus,” as it has 


puts ‘life and_ vitality 

into the music the ANGELUS plays, reflecting tlhe greatest depths of artistic 

-ing, or the lightest passing fancy of the player, making the ANGELUS human 
his touch. 


ANGELUS-BRINSMEAD PIANO 
unique combination of Two World-renowned Instruments. fee Si iblished reputa- 
tion and hizh standard of the ANGELUS Player and BRIN D Piano ensure 
pre carnent artistic qualitics of tone, expression, and the ns soo of touch and 
r petition, also the maximum of reliability and durabitity. The ANGELUS is also 
cm oodied in Pianos by several other eminent makers, 


THE ANGELUS PIANO-PLAYER 


in cvbinet form will play any Piimo, and can b2 ren ov d from the Piano in a 
nant The ANGEI.US gives you the means of pliying your own Piano 
sick tv. p'acing you on a level with the greatest Pianist. 

‘ou are invited to call or write Jor illustrated Catalogue No. 68. 


La Tshall, 


PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 


MILLIONS LOST YEARLY! 


By Small and Large Investors owing to bad advice, incorrect informa- 
tion, and unscrupulous financial impostors, so-called stock and Share 
Dealers, Bucket Shops, etc. 

We neither buy nvr sell. Our business is entirely founded to give 
you sound advice on al! monetary matters, and is carried on on a 
strict, straightforward, unbiassed principle. A “living charge” is 
made only on your being assured that we have pee you correctly 
and success.ully. Our knowledge of * the World and its Ways” in all 
countries must be of considerable value to all who have money to 
invest. We are daily “ Behind the Scenes,” our ramifications are 
“extensive and peculiar,’ and our information is “ second to none." 

We warn you against Daylight Robbery as represented by so-called 
“Options " and Financial Circulars, which amount only to common 
“Tipping.” Before investing, seek our advice. It may be the means 
of saving you from financial distress or considerably adding to your 
present income. 

You can be assured at all times of receiving reliable and earnest 
information. 

Writ: us in contidence to GENERAL MANAGER, THE LONDON 
— 103 and 104, Cheapside, E.C. Telephone—4430 London 
W 


Stands for BERMALINE, 
And for the Bread that’s Brown, 
Get it from the Baker, 
It’s Baked in every town. 
Read, mark, and learn this; then inwardly 
digest 
BERMALINE BREAD, which is always 
the Best. 


Manufactured and Sold | by all Principal Bakers. 


If you have any ——' in obtaining BERMALINE BREAD, 
kindly communicate with 


MONTGOMERIE & CO., Ltd., PARTICK, GLASGOW. 


GENTLEMEN’S SILK 


HUNTING HATS. 
A. J. WHITE, 


74, JERMYN STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 


HUNTING CAPS. 


Also made up light for Harriers and Beagles. 


OGDEN’S 


SPARK’ 


The Plug that Stands. 


For either 


Guaranteed 


12 
Months. 


Ignition. 


4/- 


each. 


Of E. C. OGDEN @ CO., 


14, NEWCASTLE ST., FARRINGDON ST., E.C. 
And all Dealers. 
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The Badminton MSagazine 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
No. 149. DECEMBER 1907. 


CONTENTS. 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK: XXVI.—MAJOR JOHN DENIS EDWARDS 
ILLUSTRATED. By ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
THE PROGRESS OF SPORTING GUNNERY _.. By “BAST SUSSEX” 
ILLUSTRATED. 


SOME HUNTERS I HAVE KNOWN oe By MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 
ILLUSTRATED. 


STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: XXXIV.--THE STAIRCASE OF CHATEAU LOUBIERES 
by H. A. BRYDEN 


DAYS ON A CANADIAN SALMON STREAM .. os ce By ARTHUR P. SILVER 
ILLUSTRATED. 


BASSET-HOUNDS .. ° ne wa ae By THE HON. DUDLEY CARLETON 
ILLUSTRATED. 


THE CORINTHIAN TOUR IN SOUTH AFRICA.. By G. B. POLLOCK HODSOLL 
ILLUSTRATED. 


MOTOR-RACING AS IT WAS .. By CHARLES JARROTT 
BOOKS ON SPORT 
BADMINTON NOTA BENE 


A PRIZE COMPETITION a a 
THE OCTOBER AWARD. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they wish 
to offer, before sending the MS. 


A stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance The Editor can in. no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor of THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum in the 


United Kingdom, 13/- to Canada, and 16/- elsewhere abroad, post free. 
Entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


<> tery, Edited by HARDING COX. 

4 In 24 Parts. Imperial Quarto, 15in.x11in, 

NOW READY. PARTS 1-6. MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED. 
THE Xmas Gift for Sportsmen at Home and Abroad. 


Vol. I—THE TERRIERS. Vol. I.—HOUNDS and COURSING DOGS. 
Price £2 12 6 Price £3 3 O 
Part I—FOX TERRIERS. Part V—BLOODHOUNDS, BORZOIS, DACHSHUNDS. 
Part II.—IRISH, WELSH, AND AIREDALE TERRIERS. Part VI—FOXHOUNDS. 


Part III.—SCOTCH. WHITE W. HIGHLAND, DANDIE (And Parts VII., VIII., and IX., which are in preparation.) 
DINMONT, AND SKYE TERRIERS. : tel 
Part IV.-BEDLINGTON, BULL, RULL (Miniature). WHITE | All the above are now ready. Any part can be obtained separately, 


ENGLISH AND BLACK AND TAN TERRIERS. . 
Also VETERINARY ARTICLE by F. W. Cousens. Price 12s. 6d. per Part. 


For futher particulars EAWCETT McQUIRE & CO., Ltd., 18, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
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CIGARETTES 


Nestor Gianaclis, Cairo. 


“They come laden with the fragrance 
they com Of Imported in Two Qualities. 
Of all Tobacconists and Stores throughout the 
world, and 10, New Bond Street, London, W, 


WIRE NETTING, &c. 


HILL & SMITH, Brierley Hill Ironworks, STAFFS. 


OF 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED IRON 


IRON & WIRE FENGING, HURDLES, 
GATES, RAILINGS, TREE GUARDS, Mi47| ROOFING, SHOOTING BOXES, 
STABLES, MOTOR HOUSES, and 


Buildings of Every Description. 


FREDK. C. BAYLEY, 


SHIRTMAKER, HOSIER, AND GLOVER. 


The Smartest Novelties M the Season in Shirtings, Ties, 8 Gloves. 
SPECIALITIES— 
THE BADMINTON GLOVE - 3/6 per pair. 
KNITTED SILK TIES - - 26 each. 
THE HUNT SHIRT, with Detached Collar, from 7/6 


34, STRAND, W.C., and at 
19, GREEN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


PLEASE S®&ND FOR PRICE LIST. 


MFRS. OF 
IRON AND WIRE 


FENCING, | 


JONES AND 
BAYLISS, 


TREE-GUARDS, 


RAILING, 


GATES, &c. 


London Offices and 
Showrooms: 


139 & 141, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 
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The Stereoscopic Company’s Originators 8 Sole Makers 


ARTIST REFLEX: SEMI-RIDING KNICKERS 


Camera for Shutter, oa Cut on the same lines as Riding 


Breeches—{ull on the Thigh— 
photo raphing : Revolving free from drag—very clean at the knee 
Spor S, etc. —they will be found seg suitable 
Back, Double for Walking, Golfing, Fish- 
The Picture can be § - ing, Shooting, Riding, &c. 
viewed the full size, Extension, ‘ ‘ : 
and focussed up to the 


— MATERIALS.—Real Harris and 
actual moment of ex- £ 3 Rack, Rising Lewis Tweeds, Cottage Mayo and 
Front. 


Irish Homespuns, Donegal and 
Kenmare ‘l weeds, Shepherd's 
Checks, &c., &c. 


FOR COLONIAL WEAR.-—We 

Tecommiend our celebrated Triple- 

Yarn - Procited washing 

Garbette; guaranteed thoroughly 

thorn-resisting and waterprooied. 

A PERFECT FIT guaranteed by 
‘Using our Simple Self-Measurement 

Form. 

100 Fatterns Post Free. 


“H.M.S. —, Potffand. 
The Hon. C. B. begs to acknowledge 
receipt of the Semi- Riding Knickers and 
finds them an excellent fit in every wa 
He is much obliged for the prompt 
ine atch of same.” 


From a Photograph. REID SR 0S. 


Legging Makers of every Sporting Tailors 
and Breeches Makers, 
NORFOLK HOUSE, 209, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Telegrams “ ‘Tristan, London.” Telephone : 8306 Gerrard, 


conic 


DAYLIGHT LOADING FILMS OR PLATES. 


Write for List No 29B, FREE from 


THE STEREOSCOPIC CO., 
106 & 108, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


POWELL 


Tang. 98, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, W. 
Oo By - ys SW The first reasonable offer will be taken 


for any of the following Cars, all of which 
. ee are in first-rate running order, and open to 
Mella nd Bank, expert examination and trial. 

G49 ye Wwe 20-28 h.p. DARRACQ, four speeds, gate change, side 


entrance, Morgan body, six months old, two 
ignitions. 
20-28 h.p. DARRACQ, three speeds, side lever, Pan- 
hard change, side entrance, Vedrine body, two 
ignitions, three months old. 


Sha don Lace School 24 h.p. DARRACQ, canopy top, many extras. 


15 h.p. DARRACQ, side entrance, tulip body, very 
7, The Green, SHALDON. 


handsome wind screen. 
12 h.p. DARRACQ, recently thoroughly overhauled. 
16-20 h.p. DE DIETRICH, hood, and many extras. 
12-15 h.p. CLEMENT-TALBOT, screen and hood. 
10 -i2 h.p. MUTEL, side entrance, tulip body. 
14h.p. WHITE & POPPE, four cylinder, multiple 


disc clutch, side entrance, body to seat four, hood. 


10 k.p. BROOKLANDS CAR, model racer, three speeds 
and reverse, two seater, fitted with 10 h.p. two- 
cylinder Stevens engine. 


ANY MAKE OF CAR TANEN IN EXCHAKGE. 


HONITON HANDKERCHIEFS from 7)- 
HONITON COLLARS from 2/6 


Orders Promptiy Executed. 


LACE CLEANED 
AND MENDED. 
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LISTER & ONS, 
@ @ @ 
THE ‘‘POPULAR’’ MARINE 246, HARROW ROAD, 
“ex. LONDON, W. 


The ‘‘ POPULAR ’’—Not the cheapest Motor in the World, but—THE BEST. 


MOTORS FROM Ii H.P. TO 32 H.P. 


MOTORS for We claim that 

For Boats, «SO Reliable, 
Launches, and that it cannot 
Yachts, Barges, \ he improved. 
River Craft, and WG 


Coasting = = It is BETTER 


THE BEST ENGINE AT THE BOATING EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT.—A high 
Official on one of our big Railways, desiring to purchase a Motor Boat, asked the Chief Engineer to visit the 
Boating Exhibition, at Earl’s Court, with a view of selecting the best Motor. 

The following is an extract from the letter we received as a result of the visit :— 

‘*He has advised me on the matter, and I am content to follow his advice, because he 
says, THE ‘POPULAR’ IS CERTAINLY THE BEST ENGINE IN THE SHOW.” 


It is the best in construction, it is the most simple, and has the fewest working parts. 


Complete Catalogue Post Free on application. 
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Points to Consider. 


Accidents are constantly occurring in the 
most unexpected ways. 


However careful you are, you cannot 
avoid them. 


You should therefore consider, not 
whether you will insure, but what Company 


you will insure with. 


The Company you choose should offer 
the most liberal benefits, and possess great 


financial resources. The ‘London and 


Lancashire’”’ is such a Company. 


ps 


Send for a proposal form to insure 
against 


Fire, 


Burglary, 
OR 
Accidents, 


to the Company’s Head Offices, 


= 


45, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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Unequalled for 


BRILLIANCY OF IMAGE, 
LARGE FIELD OF VIEW, 


The Company’s Goerz Trieder 
Binoculars are the finest of prism 
field glasses, and possess advan- 
tages, both optical and mechanical, 
to which no other glasses can 
lay claim. 


Special Self-Cleaning Models. 


Binoculars for Tropics and 
Deerstalking. 


GOERZ 


“FAGO” BINOCULAR 


The Finest Opera Glass. 
Very Large Field of View. 
Powerful. Extremely Small. 


HIGH POWER, 
PERFECT DEFINITION, 
COMPACTNESS, 
PORTABILITY. 


The inner circle shows the field of view of an 
ordinary Binocular; the outer circle is the field of 
view of the Company's Goerz Trieder Binocular 
of — power. 
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Have your Camera 
- fitted with the . 


Stereoscopic 
Company's 


GOERZ 
LENS 


and be independent 
OF the weather. . 


Goerz Lenses are so Fast that they 
ensure good pictures, even in rain. 
The Definition of the Goerz Lens 
enables the smallest negatives to be 
enlarged without loss of detail. ¢ @ 


Send for Illustrated 
Booklet, ‘‘What . 
Can be Done With 
the Goerz Lens,” 
« tothe . =. 


Stereoscopic 
Company, 


106 & 108 Regent 
Street, W., and 
54 Cheapside, 
LONDON, E.C. 


{y 
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| Ensures 
Amateur Satisfactory 


is Certain 4 Pictures 
where 
Good | Others 
Fail. 


Results. 


Taken with the 
Goerz Lens. ‘a 6G. R. Ballance. 


Delightfully Simple 


STEREOSCOPIC C™ 


106-108 Regent StW. 


: 
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Unequalled for General Photography. 


INDISPENSABLE FOR INSTANTANEOUS WORK. 


Pictures 44x35} £12180. 5x4 £14 30. 
Postcard (54 x34) £14 15 0. 64x4% £16 19 0. 


Special Stereoscopic and Tropical Models for 
Daylight Loading. 


ALBUM of SPORTS s PASTIMES ON APPLICATION 


106,108 Regent St SW 54 Cheapside Lonpon E.C_ 
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OTTO or VIGEEITS 


PERFUME. 


As its name implies, this perfume 
is the ‘*OTTO” of the flower, that 
is, distilled from the essential oil, 
the essence, the very soul of the 
violet, and Courvoisier’s OTTO oF 
VIOLETS is just the soul, and all the 
sweetness of the flower captivated 
by clever distillers and imprisoned 
in glass to delight people of taste. 
Every precious drop is a bouquet 
of violets, the most exquisite of all 
perfumes. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 
1/53, 2/9, 5/4, 10/5, 20/- 


The Queen says: 
“The delicacy of its aroma places it in 
the first rank of perfumery, every drop 
spreading its sweetness around.” 


WHOLESALE: 


H. BRONNLEY & Co. LTD., ACTON VALE, LONDON, W. 


OF VIOLETS ) 


ae 
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OURVOISIERS 


OTTO or VIOLETS 


Black & White 
says: 
Courvoisier’s Otto 
of Violets Soap 
brings with it a 
delicious and lasting 
fragrance. It is as 
different from the 
strongly, and often 
unpleasantly, scen- 
ted soap of nameless 
origin that some 
people use, as 
Courvoisier’s Otto 
of Violets Perfume 
differs from the 
queer mixturesoften 
sold as Violet 


Perfume. 


Otto of Violets 


2 itn, 


H Brown" OA’ P 


COURY 


otto of Viole. 
Soap. 


Brogntey Co., laa, 
LONDON, w. 


IMPREGNATED with this exquisite perfume, which imparts its - 


delicate odour to the skin for some considerable time after use. 


It is made from a paste of extreme blandness, producing a soap 


of unsurpassed refinement. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 
2/6 per Box of Three Tablets. 


THE LATEST CREATICN 


IN 


FASHIONABLE PERFUMERY. 


HAVANITA 


PERFUME. 


To discriminating users of 
Perfumery who desire a new 


luxury for the season, we offer 


HAVANITA, 


An exquisite and characteristic 
odour of extreme refinement. 
It is distilled from flowers grown 
in the. West Indies, and is a 
lasting perfume true to their 
natural sweetness. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


2/-, 3/9, 6/9, and 12/6 per Bottle. 
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MALLOWEEN CREAM, 


THE BEAUTY CREAM. 


FEEDs and softens the cuticle. 
Toler cream As a remedy for roughness and 
chapping it is excellent. To 
prevent these unwelcome 
visitors it is unsurpassed. It 
nourishes the skin, as well as 
softening and clearing it, and 
being delicately perfumed, is 
most pleasant in use. 
FOR LADIES 


AND BABIES. 103d. and 1/9 per Jar. 


MALLOWEEN SKIN FOOD SOAP 


Is the ideal Complexion 
Soap, sold at a price 
allowing of liberal use 
by everybody. 


113d. per box of 3 Tablets. 


FOR LADIES 
AND BABIES. 


WHOLESALE: 
H. BRONNLEY & Co. LTD., ACTON VALE, LONDON, W. 
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The Clock that Makes me etc. W. G. Mortimer, 


A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR GIFT. ° 
A 51, Lexington Street, 
akes you, 


Lights Lamp, YOU set the Regent Street, meses W. 


Boils One Pint , CLOCK, 
of Water, é and the rest 


Pours Out, The Old Established Turf Accountant, 


Lamp, aE Member of Tattersall’s and 

without 
human aid. Leading Sporting Clubs. 


Price 42/- Postage extra to cover 11 lb. weight. Best Terms Parti culars Free 


ILLUSTRATED BookLET Post FREE. 


AUTO. TEA MAKER CO., 26E, Corporation St., Birmingham. Established 1878. 


BURGLARY INSURANCE. 


For all Advertisements and The best Policy ever offered, 
the insertion of Bills in this INSURING AGAINST 
Magazine, please address com- BURGLARY, HOUSEBREAKING, and LAR- 
munications to the Advertise- CENY, including Theft by persons unlawfully 
ment Manager, BADMINTON and lawfully on the premises. 
MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta St., LOW PREMIUMS. 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. For full particulars aptly— 


Messrs. H. W. NELSON & CO., ‘psurence 
23, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
LONDON, W.C. 


SELF-PIERCING BIFURCATED RIVETS. 


The Progress of the World is the Province of : 
€ No need to send out your Harness Set with any Hammer. 


99 Belts, Portmanteaus. Trunks, qT 
e that constantly need repairs. It 
means loss of time when you can do 


For Sixpence a Week this great Illustrated Journal places the job yourself. Specially =A 
you in touch pictorially with — Readers,inform your’ 
riends who use harness, belts, &c. : 

Everything that is doing all over the Globe. Ironmongers, or send assorted 
i 1VET CO., Ltd., WA 
“THE SPHERE” SUPPLEMENTS issued with Rivets can be had up to 1} in. why a bee for List. 
every number have become famous aa MONOGRAPHS on 

MATTERS OF THE MOMENT. 


Elaborately Illustrated. Brightly Written. p Oo RT S M EN 
“THE SPHERE” 


follows all the important moves in SCIENCE, THE ARTS, PURCHASING NEW GUNS 
LITERATURE, COMMERCE, are recommended to 
“THE SPHERE" is published at Great NEw Street, E.C., 


and is beautifully printed by His Majesty's Printers SELL THEIR OLD ONES 


contains in its 


SPORTING and COUNTRY EXCHANGE AND MART 
- HOUSE SUPPLEMENT - NEWSPAPER. 


the most authoritative and interesting articles on = 
ALL OPEN-AIR TOPICS. Good Prices obtainable. 
Advertisements inserted at One Penny for 
esp AY Gd. warsusany every three words. Number instead of 


name and address given if desired. 
Editorial, Advertising, and Publishing Offices— eS & 


ove TATLER, omce: BAZAAR BUILDINGS, 
5 
Obtainable at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’. DRURY LANE, LONDON. 
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BOLLINGER 


By Special Appointment to H.M. the King. 


To be a SUCCESSFUL DIABOLOIST, 
You must have an ACCURATELY-BALANCED CONE. 


A Cheap Set is therefore useless. 
We are offering exceptional value at 8/=, 5/*, 7/6, 10/6, 15/-, and 21/. per set, post free. 
DRAWING-ROOM SET, Absolutely Noiseless, 7/6. 
A HANDSOME PRESENT. 
Our X L Set “ White Celluloid, Brass Connected Centre & Outside 
Cone Tortoiseshell-Celluloid, for Two Players. 


1{2/G post free. 


SETS MADE UP AT ANY PRICE. INQUIRIES INVITED. 


DIABOLO co. (Dept. BM), 97, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


COUNTRY HOUSES, 
BUNGALOWS « COTTAGES 


The Cheapest Permanent Materials are 
Hollow Concrete Blocks, Rough-cast or 
Timbered, and Tiles. More weatherproof 
than any other’ kind, and cost less for 
upkeep. 
The Planning and Erection of all such 
Country Buildings is a Szeciality, 


THE WIRE-WOVE ROOFING CO., 
108, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


ENGLAND'S 


LEATHER TRADES 
43% 
see 
AWARD 


g Regimen 


PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
2 J TLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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